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if) Be a Color Magician!’ 
% » « » says JOHN HELD, Jr. 


The Famous Artist and 
Author Reveals a Simple 
Trick That Assures You a 
Smart, Colorful Wardrobe 


UST wave a magic wand over faded “undies”, 

sportswear, dresses, stockings, etc. But in- 
stead of saying ‘presto’, use Tintex! Then watch 
all your faded apparel become gay and new 
again—in the original colors, or in different col- 
ors, if you wish. That’s the trick of a gay, color- 
correct wardrobe. Yet, there’s no trick to using 
Tintex. These famous Tints and Dyes are so 
quick, so simple, so professionally perfect in 
results. And so I say to you—for a smarter 


wardrobe, be a color-magician with Tintex!” 
Don't forget your faded 

’ home decorations—cur- 
tains, drapes, colored 
table-linens, etc. The 
magic of Tintex makes 
them color-bright, color- 
fresh. And think of the 
dollars saved! 


Here's a mighty important 
point about Tintex. Any ma- 
terial that water alone will 
not harm, you can trust to 
Tintex. It’s as safe as it is 
sure. And no streaks or spots 
when you use Tintex! 


Do you know that there are 35 Tintex Colors 
from which you may choose? And each is 
brilliant, long-lasting! Another fact—you 
will find Tintex, in its full range of we 
right in your neighborhood stores. 
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meaAtT LITTLE THINGS SPOIL YOUR DAY 


LOOK HERE, 
RUTH ... ANY- 
THING WRONG 
WA Ur Tmt Wy tel 1S 
COEFEE? 9 US= 
UALLY YOU'RE 
ALL REGULAR 
OLD TOPERS! 


Sy . senna snenovonstecagonaceonseneiainoewrentcnanes 


WHO'S READY FOR THE 
| SECOND CUP OF 
=) COFFEE? RUTH, HOW 
= ABOUT YOU? 


THANKS, LOIS, BUT 1 
GUESS I'LL JUST HAVE 
ONE TODAY. 


WHAT A FOOL | WAS 
TO GAMBLE WITH AN 
UNKNOWN BRAND, 
EVEN IF THE GROCER 
DID SAY IT WAS "JUST 
AS GOOD." AFTER 
THIS, BELIEVE YOU ME, 
(LL BUY THE FOOD }! 
KNOW \S_ SATISFAC- 
TORY. 


ER ilianan ee 


WELL . . . NOW 
THAT YOU'VE 7 
ASKED ...1IT @ 
JUST HASN'T 
GOT THE FLA- 
VOR OF YOUR 
USUAL GRAND 
BREW! 
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ELSIE JANIS 


exposes 
WALTER HUSTON 
Picture Stealer 


Brilliant, bubbling, always interesting Elsie, 
in one of her most joyous moods, tells of the 
actor who dominates virtually every film he 
appears in, with the strange power of his 
personality and the fine artistry of his acting. 
The actor who doesn't need—and doesn't care 
for—stardom. And one of Hollywood's finest 
personalities. . . . Don't miss the famous stage 
star's fine, human close-up of him in the next 
issue—the September issue—of The New 
Movie Magazine, on August 9th. 
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AUTHORITIES 
STATE... 


“‘Lux Toilet Soap 
contaims pre- 
cious elements 

all skin needs.”’ 

Read about it! 


CIENTISTS 


a 


Photographed in Hollywood 
The Hollywood stars in 
the foreground, reading 
from left to right, are 
GENEVIEVE TOBIN, 
‘BOOTS’ MALLORY (Fox 
star), GWILI ANDRE and 
ANITA PAGE, 


EXPLAIN lt contains precious elements 


skin itselt has...and 


KIN, science has found, contains cer- 

tain precious elements. These elements, 
found in youthful skin of every type, keep 
it fresh, smooth, attractive, young. 


The gradual loss of these elements is 
what makes skin get old-looking, dry, 
rough, unattractive. But scientists give 
this welcome and all-important message— 
you can now check the loss of these precious 
elements. 


This Soap actually contains 
Precious Elements found 
in skin itself 

Now scientists attest the fact that Lux Toi- 
let Soap with its complete freedom from 
harshness, its ready solubility and its con- 
tent of such precious elements, is an unques- 
tionable aid in keeping the skin young- 
looking ... softly smooth. 

Small wonder that Lux Toilet Soap is 


used by nearly all of the famous screen stars, 
who must keep their skin radiant, smooth, 


For EVERY Type of Skin 


-..0zly...dry...""in-between”— Bry xeatrianes dy. 0 a 


young-looking! Small wonder it has been 
made the official soap for dressing: rooms 
in all the large Hollywood film studios! 


A Lovelier YOU 


HOLLYWOOD has proved through 
years of daily use that this soap actually 
keeps every type of skin young-looking. 

MILLIONS of women (and men) every- 
where confirm Hollywood’s experience. 

Won’t YOU prove the beautifying 
effect this fragrant, white Lux Toilet 
Soap can have on your skin? 
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must have to st 


ay YOUTHEUL! 


“It really has made MY skin 


look Younger...” 


‘*What the Hollywood stars say about Lux 
Toilet Soap is exactly what I’ve found out 
in my own case,’’ writes Miss Evelene 
Miller of New York. Miss Miller adds: “‘I’ve 
been using this soap for three years now 
and I find it really has made my skin much 
younger-looking.I will never useany other!’” 


a a 


Dorothy Jordan, scheduled for "The Glory 

Command," and then "One October Night," 

with Bruce Cabot, is reaching for stardom. 

Production policies, however, have tempo- 

rarily presented an obstacle to plans to team 

her permanently with Joel McCrea in tales of 
young romance. 


HELLO Hollywood! Hello every- 
body! 

By the time you read this, my old 
pal, the Marquis de la Falaise—and 
that palship is not Hollywood stuff; 
it dates way back to old Paree—will 
be setting up his tripod in Soura- 
baya, Bali, photographing South Sea 
life in the flesh for Bennett Produc- 
tions, Inc. Henri is general manager 
of Bennett Productions, Inc., and 
his wife, Connie Bennett herself, 
is the Chairman of the Board of 
Angels. 

Neither admits that the Marquis’ 
sudden departure for the South Seas 
had anything to do with former wife 
Gloria Swanson’s arrival in Holly- 
wood; but the thought intrudes that 
it would be a great loss to movieland 
if all of Gloria’s husbands took to 
the desert isles every time she came 
to town. 
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By NEMO (NEw MOvie) 


(Selected as the $100-prize pen-name for the anonymous 


author of this department. See page 110 for details.) 


Anyhow, Wallace Beery stayed. 
When Gloria and Mike Farmer, the 
present incumbent, walked into Sar- 
di’s one noontime, they found Wally, 
as usual, comfortably filling a six- 
chair booth. Eddie Branstetter (Mr. 
Sardi) had to be carried out on a 
platter. But the principals seemed 
unconcerned. Husbands are just 
husbands to Gloria—and nobody or 
nothing can disturb Wally Beery 
when he is eating. 


NE of the interesting things 

about the de la Falaise expedi- 
tion is that he took with him as a 
sort of company manager the old- 
time screen favorite, Gaston Glass. 
Glass is a young man still, not more 
than thirty-four or five. The Gilbert 
Roland type. Doesn’t look his age, 
either. I saw him one night last 
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Photograph bu Wide World 


winter leaning up against a—I mean 
with his foot on a—well, we won’t 
go into that!—but I thought then 
that he ought to be back in pictures. 
And here he is, way back in Bali, of 
all places! 


Which reminds me for no rea- 
son at all that doctors and drug- 
gists have certainly been given 
a great big hand by this new 
liquor ruling, which permits un- 
limited prescriptions of wines, 
whiskies, brandies and what- 
have-you. Hollywood, formerly 
one of the most healthful places 
in the United States, is being 
swept by first one epidemic and 
then another. One juvenile lead- 
ing man is already complaining 
of housemaid’s knee. My own 
disease is croup. 


Grouped together just before the hegira—Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., off to London and 

Paris for a vacation, Gloria Swanson and Michael Farmer, her husband, off to Switzerland 

to see the children, then possibly to make another British-filmed picture, and Colleen 

Moore, finishing her first picture in years, "The Power and the Glory," and nervously to 
await the verdict of the fans. 
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Making talkies at umpty-ump below zero. Clyde DeVinna and his crew set up for work 

in the Arctic during the filming of M-G-M's "Eskimo," which introduces chilly thrills for 

hot weather pastime. And directed by that all-weather megaphoner, W. S. Van Dyke, 
who made “Trader Horn." 


WELL, Charles Guy Fulke Gre- 
ville, eighth Earl of Warwick, 
has sailed away. And Sally Blane 
has sailed away, too. When the Earl 
arrived in Hollywood he was suffer- 
ing from a broken heart; but he took 
Sally Blane for it every evening 
regularly and you have no idea how 
the heart improved. In fact, when 
he left, the organ was in a thorough- 
ly normal condition, except for a cer- 
tain understandable palpitation! 

Bruce Cabot has the broken heart 
now. It began to break that night 
at the Beverly-Wilshire just before 
Sally was shipped Hast by airmail. 
Bruce, as you may have gathered, 
was Sally’s favorite heartbreak back 
in her pre-peerage days; and Sally 
herself, in case you haven’t been get- 
ting around lately as much as you 
should, is the third of those pulchri- 
tudinous Youngsters, of which Lo- 
retta is one and Polly Ann is 
another. 


—— Earl is gone, but the Queen 
came back. Queen Garbo, I mean. 
And it is surprising how little a dent 
her return made in life in the old 
town. Can it be possible that she is 
just another actress, after all? We 
-won’t know until we see how her pic- 
tures click. Neither wiil she. 

Her arrival was, of course, an 
event, especially when it got around 
the studios that she was traveling 
aboard the Annie Johnson’ as Mrs. 
John Emerson. Even Anita Loos 
looked up from her knitting long 
‘enough to say that she thought her 
husband was one gentleman who did 
not prefer blondes. I ran into Anita 
and John that week at one of those 
before-dinner filling stations and, be- 
lieve me, John came in for his share 
of the ribbing. 

I didn’t go down to the dock, but 


r 


Photo by Wide World 
Here's a charming family group, espe- 
cially photographed for The New Movie 
Magazine—Mrs. Wallace Ford, Patricia 
Ann Ford, and the proud father himself, 
Wallace Ford, at their Hollywood home. 


the boys who did tell me that Garbo 
landed, not in the sweater and 
shorts or the seaman’s_ overalls 
which she affected before the mast, 
but in a neat, gray tailored suit of 
the Hepburn variety; and she actu- 
ally spoke. The hardened news hawk 
who covers the water front for Mr. 
Chandler’s Times was so affected 
that he burst into the following 
lyric: 


A shattered illusion, 
Another delusion; 
The spell is broken, 
Garbo has spoken. 
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day. 


HAT she said in answer to all 
the questions which were 
hurled at her was: 


“One never knows what tomor- 
row will bring, does one?” 


One doesn’t. Tomorrow brought 
Greta the sad news that her five 
trunks and three hat boxes had been 
held up by the Customs. She had 
forgotten to say whether she was a 
returning American or a visiting 
Swede. 

The boys tried to work up a scan- 
dal about Greta and young Ture 
Teen—yes, Mr. Ripley, that is his 
name—the wealthy twenty-four-year- 
old Swedish sportsman with whom 
she was known to have played shuffle- 
board and deck tennis. But the 
scandal didn’t take. Ture, it seems, 
was accompanied by his mother. 


HIS ship reporter business re- 

minds me of a story Max Miller, 
who wrote “I Cover the Water 
Front,’ was telling me the other 
Max has a charming little 
house down at La Jolla, and doesn’t 
hit Hollywood once in a blue moon. 

In fact, he had never been in a 
movie studio until last summer, when 
Walter Wanger, who was with Co- 
lumbia then, asked him to come up 
for six weeks and take a hand at 
picture writing. 

Max started off in high spirits, 
telling his wife that he intended to 
Bese at every star on the Columbia 
ot. 

“And the only stars I saw,” con- 
cluded Max, “during my six weeks 
stay were Wheeler and Woolsey!” 


_ Miller told me another story of 
sitting in the projection room with 
(Please turn to page 8) 


Cary Grant and Randolph Scott, bachelor 
pals and playmates, doing some barbershop 
chords in the house they occupy together, 
for the benefit of this magazine's camera- 
man. You last saw Cary in ‘The Eagle and 
the Hawk" and Randy in ‘Sunset Pass.” 


_* Hollywood DAY by DAY «— 


(Continued from page 7) 
Al Rogell, the director, and a group 
of studio executives viewing the 
rushes of Rogell’s underseas picture 
which has since been released. Dis- 
cussion arose as to whether Fay 
Wray, who had not then achieved 
her “King Kong” fame, had enough 
in her to carry the picture. 
“You bet she has,” said Rogell, 

“and-I can get it out of her.” 

Just then there came along a shot 
of Fay leaning over the rail in a 
heavy sea. This particular shot 


Loretta Young is famous for her imitations 
of other stars. Here she is—and at the 
M-G-M_ studio, too—doing an imitation of 
Joan Crawford—"'Oh, the pain of it all!” 
Joan applauded as our cameraman snapped. 


never reached the public; but it was 
enough, so Max said, to convince 
everybody that Fay not only had it 
in her, but that she didn’t need any 
help from Rogell or anybody else to 
get it out of her. 


I HAVE to hand it to Hedda Hop- 
per for the smartest crack of the 
month: 

“The most important guest at 
any social affair in Hollywood is 
the news photographer.” 

And to Odd McIntyre for the neat- 
est short short story: Lillian Gish, 
according to O. O., lived on the same 
floor with Tipton Blish, who em- 
ployed a Japanese servant named 
Nish, so Lillian moved to another 
floor where she could live more lone- 
lyish. 

Bing Crosby must be weaken- 
ing—or maybe the women are. 

I ran into him not long ago on 

the “College Humor” set and he 

told me that only slightly more 
than half of his fan letters came 
from the fair sex. 


SPEAKING of news photograph- 
ers, as Miss Hopper was doing, 
one of them certainly got a break 
the day of the Harding-Kirkland 
trip. He was making stills of Alec 
at his Malibu home when the latter 
got a telephone call and suddenly de- 
cided to fly to Havana with Ann. Mr. 
Cameraman, who told me the story 
himself, not only did Alec’s packing 
for him, but accompanied him to the 
airport, and got the only picture of 
him and Ann hopping off. 


‘THEY have a new Baby LeRoy 

over at Paramount, which seems 
too good to be true. Everybody fell 
in love with the baby during the film- 
ing of the Chevalier picture; and 
everybody was always asking how he 
was; and his mother was always an- 
swering, “He’s as good as gold.” 
Once he wasn’t good. He cried and 
bellowed just like a regular baby. 
Alan Dinehart, hearing the disturb- 
ance, remarked: 

“Well, I hear we’re off the gold 
standard.” 

Sol Semansky, by the way— 
Mr. Semansky is the movie 
colony’s favorite pawnbroker. 
says America ought to go on the 
diamond standard! In that 
case, Sol would be Comptroller 
of the Currency. 


HESE are hard days for some 

of the old-timers. I saw that my 
old co-worker of the Essanay days, 
Francis X Bushman, having tried to 
sell himself as a bridegroom for 
$10,000 and finding no bidders folded 
up in bankruptcy with liabilities of 
$107,000 and assets of $100. Blanche 


| 
‘ 
| 


af 
Just pals of the RKO. Eric Linden and Bruce 
Cabot, on a lunchtime saunter around the 
studio. Bruce, of the Boston Cabots, no less, 
continues to be one of the social successes 
of the tinselly kingdom. 


Lona Andre at Malibu. And that—"Malibu" 

—is to be the title, by the way, of an am- 

bitious new production that's already under 

way. How the talkies love to talk about the 
talkies! 


Sweet went down for $13,000 against 
$200, mostly clothes. 


HERE have been, however, a few 

legal happenings in the old town 
of a more joyous import. For ex- 
ample, Lew Cody was called to court 
to defend the honor of his dog, 
which had inadvertently bitten the 
leg of a passing housemaid; and, re- 
sourceful lad that he is, he intro- 
duced the novel defense that the fox 
terrier was not a vicious beast, as 
the lawyer for the bitten housemaid 
averred, but merely an over-zealous 
mother. It seems that Foxy had just 
given birth to pups, and felt that she 

(Please turn to page 10) 
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directs a scene between Jean Harlow 
and Clark Gable in their new M-G-M 
picture ‘HOLD YOUR MAN!” 


“Give them everything you've got: 
Remember they saw you in ‘Red 
Dust’ and you’ have to go some 
to top that performance.” 


Leo, the famed M-G-M Lion, 
' 
} 
1 


CLARK: “Don’t worry, Leo, when I get a 
role like this I need somebody to 
hold me down!” 


JEAN: “If you'll stop smothering me, Clark, 
I'd like to say I’ve never enjeged a | 
part so muck before.’* 


LEO: “I predict that’s what the public will 
say!” 


| 
Jean Harlow and Clark Gable...as you desire them! Together again by demand 
of a public that packed theatres from coast to coast fo watch them in ‘Red Dust.” 
You'll like them even better in their new M-G-M romantic sensation “ HOLD 
YOUR MAN.” it’s the rousing story of a smart aleck crook who escapes every- 
thing but love. He thought he was tough enough fo let her take the penalty for 
him...she knew she could do it for his sake and smile! And what a climax! 
A splendid supporting cast including Stuart Erwin, Dorothy Burgess and Muriel 
Kirkland. Magnificently directed by Sam Wood. 
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(Continued from page 8) 
must defend them against all-com- 
ers, even housemaids with biteable 
legs. 

At last accounts, His Honor was 
still considering the fine point raised 
by this case as to just where vicious- 
ness leaves off and motherhood be- 
gins! 

A still more engaging case was 
that of Marie (Tiny) Griffith, one of 
our popular Hollywood cafe singers, 
who was arrested along with her 
chauffeur because her car failed to 
stop on signal. The police in- 
ferred that there was something 
wrong with the brakes. 

“Tt wasn’t the brakes,” testified 
the chauffeur; “it was the over- 
load.” 

The judge took a look at Marie 
and decided that perhaps the boy 
was right. Marie weighs 587 
pounds. 


ape HEALY, who has been ap- 
pearing at a Hollywood night 
hangout with his three stooges, tells 
me there is a good chance that the 
four of them may go into Para- 
mount features as a sort of Irish re- 
placement for the Four Marx Bro- 
thers. This item is not intended 
to raise any racial issue. There is 
no truth (I have it on Groucho 
Marx’s own authority) in the rumor 
that Adolph Hitler is to succeed Will 
Hays as Czar of the Movies. 


I HAD a jolt the other day when I 
stepped into a Hollywood Boule- 
vard dress shop—chorus of, ‘Why 
were you stepping in there!’”—and 
was waited on by a girl who was, I’d 


Jimmy Dunn, studying timetables while plan- 
ning his vacation. Just when he was getting 
all ready for a rest, word came along that 
he was scheduled to go into "Sally and 
Jimmy,’ with Sally Eilers, written by two 
former Fox studio stenographers. 
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Photo by John Miehle 


Katharine Hepburn has been amusing her- 
self by taking unexpected movie flashes of 
her fellow players. Now they are beginning 
to turn tables on her. This photograph, taken 
during the making of “Morning Glory,” will 
be a surprise to her when she sees it here. 


swear it, Ella Hall, the Ella Hall 
who used to be the bright and shin- 
ing star of the old Nestor Films. 
Had another jolt when I picked up 


my morning paper and read that 
Matt Lauder, 61, unknown to fame, 
who died the other day out here in 
Hollywood, was Sir Harry Lauder’s 
brother. 


Bee AHERNHB’S last weeks in 
Hollywood were a total loss. Not 
that he fell from Marlene’s grace, 
far from it. In spite of the gloomy 
Von Sternberg’s return, he held his 
place as chief dinner-orderer and 
check-payer right up to the moment 
he boarded The Chief. The only 
trouble was that Marlene, feeling it 
her patriotic duty to see that her 
countrywoman, Dorothea Wieck, had 
a good time, usually took her along, 
too, and insisted on talking all 
through the meal in German. Now, 
Brian’s ear has such a distinctly 
British accent that it can scarcely 
understand American, let alone Ger- 
man, so it was no surprise to the 
Vine Street boys when they heard 
that he had packed up and taken his 
dolls home to England to play with 
Diana Wynyard, who not only can 
speak the English language, but 
does. 

Dorothea is a nice, simple sort. 
Jolly, too; not at all the precise per- 
son you’d expect from her playing 
of the teacher in “Maedchen in Uni- 
form.” I found her very talkative— 
much more so than Lilian Harvey. 
But then, she hasn’t so many jewels 
to be worried about! 

She is unlike Miss Harvey, too, in 
her willingness to admit that she is 
married; in fact, just an even seven 
months married. She told me that 
just before she left Germany where 
she completed work in “Anna and 
Elizabeth,” the first film to be re- 
leased under the Hitler regime. She 
played Elizabeth; and Hertha Thiele, 
the unhappy schoolgirl in ‘‘Maed- 
chen,” played Anna. The critics said 
it was good. Miss Wieck said she 
thought so, too. 

She’s a regular girl, Dorothea— 
ean do tricks with coins, and every- 
thing—and she ought to go far over 
here. 


{Eso watch a boy named Nelson 
Eddy, who can sing. On a re- 
cent week-end trip to San Diego, I 
was dragged, somewhat against my 
will, to a Philharmonic concert to 
hear an unknown singer, who turned 
out to be a blond giant with the 
charm of Jack Buchanan, the virility 
of Eugene O’Brien—remember the 
boy’s virility?—and the boyishness 
of Gene Raymond. And how he can 
sing! After one number he rated 
exactly eighteen encores. 

The next thing I knew, Louis B. 
Mayer had signed him to sing with 
Jeanette MacDonald in “I Married 
an Angel.” If Nelson and Jeanette 
are husband and wife in that pic- 
ture, the title is all right with me, 
no matter how you read it. 
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Herewith we present our latest siren. She is 
Pert Kelton, of vaudeville and musical come- 
dy, who makes her screen appearance in 
Connie Bennett's ''Bed of Roses.’ Watch her. 


Maureen O'Sullivan and Johnny Weissmuller 
on the beach chatting with one of Johnny's 
Life Guard friends. They're still yelling 
“Johnny, get your hair cut,’ whenever Mr. 
Tarzan appears. It is all for art's sake. 


I SPENT the afternoon with Henry 
McRae, veteran King of Serials, 
who is about to put on a new version 
of “The Perils of Pauline.” That 
was Pearl White’s old thriller. As I 
remember it, the thing ran forever. 
To many, the announcement sounded 
like a voice from the movie tombs, 
but not to Henry, who has been go- 
ing quietly along, year after year, 
producing serials for Universal at an 
average profit of a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand per serial. 

An interesting thing about 
Henry’s performance is that he is 
still using the players he happened 
to make famous in the old days. 
Among the old-timers with us that 
afternoon on location were William 
Desmond, Grace Cunard and Francis 
Ford. Of course, they don’t play the 
romantic leads any more, but they 
do a lot to help pull the youngsters 
thr6ugh their big scenes. 


(2 pays to get around. I was on the 
Paramount lot the day Miss Iva- 
del O’Bannion arrived from: Yuba. 
Maybe you never heard of Ivadel or 
even of Yuba—I never did—but I 
might as well tell you that she is im- 
portant just the same. Ivadel is this 
year’s winner of the “Miss Mary and 


Norman Reilly Raine, the author of "Tugboat 
Annie,” and Marie Dressler, now at work on 
the picture of that name. (Though we won't 
attempt to forecast what its final title will 
be.) Wally Beery plays opposite Marie. 
e - « Doesn't look as if she's been ill, does 
she? She says she's as fit as a fiddle. 


Her Little Lamb” contest at the 
California College of Agriculture. 
Prize: a day in Hollywood with a 
guaranteed introduction to Gary 
Cooper. Mary—I beg pardon, Iva- 
del—had a good time, and she prom- 
ised that if she won next year, 
she’d bring her little lamb. Gary 
will be pleased! 


PEAKING of Gary, the rivalry 

which has existed ever since 
Lilian Harvey arrived in Hollywood 
as to which is the faster, her Mer- 
cedes or Gary’s Dusenberg, should 
be settled by the time you read these 
words—at—least, if you can believe 
what Lilian and Gary say. The last 
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_serted. 
_around the corner!) Across the lens 
_of the camera was a big sign: 


I saw of them, they were headed for 
the Mojave Desert, they said, ‘“‘to 
race.” Of course, you never can tell. 
The first time Lilian set eyes on the 
great Cooper, she asked: 

“Who is that beautiful man?” 


HE “blind camera gag” in movies 

corresponds to the “hidden ball 
trick” in baseball, which is the oldest 
and most humiliating of human ma- 
chinations. I can’t hand either of 
thém much; they both suffer under 
weight for age; but I saw Ken May- 
nard pull a variation of the camera 
stunt on his little leading lady, 
Gloria Shea, that wasn’t so bad. 

The scene called for Gloria to hide 
in a trunk, wait until she heard Ken 
calling to her, then raise the lid and 
peep out. After the usual prelim- 


_inary take, Ken called for another 


shot, Gloria huddled down in the 


trunk and waited for the signal— 


and_waited, and waited, and waited. 
Finally, when she couldn’t stand the 
suffocation any longer, she looked 
out -to. find the stage apparently de- 
(Of course, we were hiding 


“Gone _ to - lunch. Back one 
o'clock.” 

There are other things being seen 
around these summery nights. I 
was sitting in the breeze-swept Bev- 
erly-Wilshire the other night, and 


fell into the doddering habit of ask- 


ing myself questions: 


. Who. wears her evening dresses 
eut lowest in front? 


__-- Answer: -Mary. Duncan 


-~Who wears her evening dresses 
eut lowest in back? 
_Answer: Mary Duncan 
Who.is the best looking girl you 
(Please turn to page 12) 
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(Continued from page 11) 
ever saw, front or back? 
Answer: Oh, you answer that 
one yourself! We'd never agree 
about it. 


HICH reminds me that a local 

department store has been run- 
ning an “undressing contest.” The 
object of the contest was to see 
which girl—the girl of today or the 
girl of colonial times—could take 
off her clothes first. The modern 
maid won by three minutes, five pet- 
ticoats and a pair of corsets. 


EK hear a lot about bicycling 
out here, but not much about 
bicycles. In the old days, the ques- 
tion used to be whether you owned a 
Columbia or a Pope-Hartford or just 
a Little Giant; but nowadays the 
question is whether you wear slacks 
or just shorts. The shorts seem to 
have it. In fact, the bicycling craze 
has been described by one Holly- 
wood cynic as “merely an excuse for 
appearing in public practically 
naked.” 
I didn’t know the girls stood on 
excuses nowadays—especially if they 
have two good legs to stand on! 


PEAKING of Palm Springs—and 

who was ?—I’ll never forget that 
week-end last Spring when AI Jol- 
son, Eddie Cantor and Jimmy Du- 
rante were all staying at the El Mir- 
ador Hotel at the same time. Did 
those boys take over the Saturday 
night festivities and turn them into 
a three-man show? I’ll say they 
did! And let me whisper you some- 
thing: Schnozzle held up his end 
very well against his two famous 
funster competitors. They couldn’t 
turn up their noses at Jimmy—and 
they certainly couldn’t turn up his! 

They’re laying bets out in Culver 
City on how Jimmy will come out in 
his forthcoming screen rivalry with 


Photo by Fred Hendrickson 


Elizabeth Allan and Richard Dix studying 

their lines together during the filming of 

“The Public Be Sold,’ originally known as 
“Ad Man.” 
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Jack (“Vas you dere, Sharlie?) 
Pearl. I wonder if they have for- 
gotten that another comedian is to 
be in that picture, too. I haven’t— 
and he is carrying my money 
against the field. His name—per- 
haps you have heard it—it is Mickey 
Mouse. 


I AM mighty glad Darryl Zanuck 
decided to call his producing com= 
pany something besides Darryl Zan- 
uck Productions. I’ve got so I can 
say Warren William instead of War- 
ren Williams or William Warren, 
and I am ninety-nine and forty-four 
one-hundredths pure on Reinald 
Werrenrath—the latter after a half 
century of strenuous endeavor! but 
I never could tell whether there were 
two r’s in Darryl] or two n’s in Zan- 
uck. I can’t tell now. If both names 
are spelled right here, it’s the proof- 
reader’s fault, not mine. 


(No aa a preview of an important 
picture the other night, one of 
the critics wrote that the star’s sing- 
ing numbers would be a surprise, 
even to her best friends. Which re- 
minded me of an advertising line I 


Photo by Wide World 


Alexander Kirkland, at his Malibu Beach 


home, sitting under a portrait of himself, 


photographed by the same New Movie 

cameraman who assisted Mr. Kirkland in his 

hurried preparations to catch Ann Harding's 
plane on the ill-fated Havana trip. 


Jackie Cooper, his "mom," and his new "dad," Charles Bigelow, of Chicago. Jackie 
gave his full approval, after having looked over his mother's many admirers with a 
critical eye. Jackie is one film child whose mother has never let him become spoiled in 


the slightest by his success. 


Jackie would cut your lawn today, or he'd carry in the 


wood, if properly induced. 


once saw in a magazine: 
“Buy a Violin and Surprise 
Your Friends.” 
I couldn’t think of a single friend 
of mine who wouldn’t be surprised if 
I bought a violin! 


SOMETIMES I think Nick, the fa- 
mous headwaiter at the Vine 
Street Derby has the most masculine 
beard of my acquaintance. I have 
known Nick to shave while I was 
eating my onion soup and need to go 
to the barber’s again before I had 
finished my hamburger. He has 


plenty of hair on the top of his head, 
too. He ought to give his secret to 
H. B. Warner, Reginald Denny, Con- 
rad Nagel and a few more of the 
boys who have been sleeping too 
high on their pillows and rubbing 
against the bedstead. ; 
Bald heads and Brown Derbies 
mean only one thing to us old Holly- 
wooders—and that’s Wilson Mizner, 
whose high dome used to loom so 
luminously above the woodwork of 
the circular booth behind the cash- 
ier’s desk at Nick’s Vine Street em- 
porium. Billy was one of the prin- 
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cipal owners of the place, and also 
one of its greatest attractions. The 
boys just loved to gather round and 
listen to his stories of Broadway 
glories long since past. 

Mizner went back to that brilliant 
company which gathered nightly in 
Tom Moran’s ‘white room” at 
Jack’s: Tad Dorgan, Hype Igoe, Ben 
De Casseres, Vince Barton, Jack 
Francis and Frank Ward O’Malley. 
Francis is the only survivor now—at 
least, out here. He is still master of 
ceremonies for Winnie Sheehan, 
with whom he worked as a reporter 
on the New York World. I had din- 
ner with Jack the other night, and he 
told me what I didn’t know before: 
that Arnold Rothstein, the murdered 
gambler, used to join that famous 
restaurant round table, and that no 
one around the board had a more 
razor-like wit. 


(Tees a good story William Fox 
tells in his biography—salaams 
to Upton Sinclair, the real author— 
about the way Theda Bara got her 
name. 

“Mr. Fox,” said the publicity 
manager, “we’ve had every kind of 
actor and actress except the Ara- 
bian. Let’s have an Arab.” 

And they did, by the simple proc- 
ess of turning the lady backside 
front and spelling her Bara. Her 
real name was Theodosia Goodman, 
so, of course, the change from Theo- 
dosia to Theda was a “natural.” 


I MET a grand lady at a tea in Los 
Angeles the other afternoon, and 
she told me of driving down Holly- 
wood Boulevard one Christmas 
morning right after the War, and 
noticing a forlorn figure in a worn 


Photo by Wide World 


John Darrow and his famous guitar, with 

which he is wont to play moonlight seren- 

ades ‘neath the balconies of Hollywood's 
ancestral haciendas. 


khaki uniform standing dejectedly 
on a corner. She told her chauffeur 
to pull up to the curb, and when he 
had done so, she asked the emaciated 
young man if he had any place to 
go for his Christmas dinner. He said 
he hadn’t. Then, she asked him if 
he would like to come to her house. 
He said he would; and he did. His 
name was Rex Ingram. Two years 
later, he made “The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse.” 


T this same tea—I’m afraid you'll 
think I don’t do anything but 

eat and drink, and I don’t, much!—I 
met another gracious lady, a Mrs. 
Lombard, a great friend of Mrs. 
Peters, Carole Lombard’s mother. It 


An informal off-stage snapshot of Alice Brady, former film star and more recently star 
of the New York stage, Ann Harding and Myrna Loy taken during the filming of Rachel 
Crother's popular stage success, “When Ladies Meet.’ 
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Benita Hume, one of the screen's star im- 

ports from England, appearing in “Looking 

Forward.” These English girls have taken up 

the Hollywood bicycle fad with enthusiasm, 

particularly because the bike has always 

remained popular abroad and most of them 
are expert riders. 


was from Mrs. Lombard that Carole 
took her professional name, when 
her own family was so opposed to 
her going into the movies. Now they 
are delighted, the family, I mean, not 
only with her success but with her 
movie actor husband. And _ they 
should be. They don’t come any 
better than Bill Powell. 


[2 is interesting to one who has 
been studying Hollywood’s great 
minds for some years and wonder- 
ing how they get that way to note 
that the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, after thirty years of research, 
has decided that the height of the 
brow has nothing to do with the 
depth of the intellect. Lowbrows, 
says the Society, are just as smart 
(Please turn to page 14) 
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(Continued from page 13) 
as highbrows. If you can judge by 
some of the boys who get the big 
jobs out here, they are a blank-blank 
of a lot smarter! 


7] BERMEIN'G of such philosophical 
matters, I toddled over to Airport 
Gardens the other evening to see 
Carter de Haven’s new show. Carter 
was a Swell entertainer on the vaude- 
ville stage, back when “Harvest 
Moon” was a good song the first 
time. He could dance then—old- 
timers will remember him as a mem- 
ber of the team of De Haven and 
Nice—and he’s fairly agile now. He 
told me he puts on the Airport show 
every night at nine o’clock, rushes 
down to Venice for the ‘‘New Ship 
Revue,” returns to Airport for the 
midnight show, and repeats at Ven- 
ice for the after midnight wind- 
up. 
Another Hollywood notable who is 
doing a rushing business is Smitty, 
the star-gazer. Cheiro, Count Louis 
Hamon, long Hollywood’s favorite 
seer, has been laid up with a linger- 
ing illness, which started with an 


Lovely June Brewster's getting the breaks. 

Watch for her in ‘Flying Circus,’ and write 

to us and tell us how you like her. And 
what you think of her vamping. 


Wally gets his bungalow. You'll remember 
that there was a little difficulty about his 
new M-G-M contract, and it looked for a 
few days as if Wally might leave his old 
studio home. When it all came down to 
talking turkey, it was discovered, much to 
the studio executives’ surprise, that Wally 
was not holding out for more money. What 
he really wanted—and it is just like him— 
was Buster Keaton's former bungalow-shack 
for his dressing room, and a walrus skin 
canoe W. S. Van Dyke had brought back 
from the Far north. Here you see Wally on 
the porch of his prized bungalow—not much 
of an edifice compared with the quarters 
of some of the other stars. But Wally wanted 
it, and none other. They'd have probably 
given him the Administration Building if he 
had demanded it. 
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unimportant touch of influenza; so 
most of the business he used to get 
is going to Smitty—her real name is 
Mabel Smith—who is the best as- 
trologer I have met since I was first 
exposed to Evangeline Adams in the 
past days of her astrological prime. 
The roster of Smitty’s clients if she 
were willing to disclose them, would 
read like an edition of the movie 
“Who’s Who.” 

Mary Pickford, by the way, is an 
astrology hound. .She used to con- 
sult Evangeline Adams by telegraph 
whenever Doug was thinking of tak- 
ing a trip by airplane. I wonder if 
her wire to Doug last Spring was in- 
spired by Smitty? Anyhow, Doug 
didn’t obey the stars. He started out 
bravely from New York, ran into 
head winds East of Omaha, and had 
to make a forced landing. I’m not 
trying to propaganda astrology, but 
Doug crawled into town three days 
later by train. 

Chico Marx has bought himself a 
heavyweight boxer. Joe E. Brown 
already owns a baseball club. Gene 
Tunney and Babe Ruth ought to 
come out to Hollywood. They would 


pick up a couple of picture companies 
“awful cheap.” 

Louis Calhern and Natalie Schaf- 
er were married at a church which 
bears the romantic name of the Wee 
Kirk o’ the Heather. Louise Fazen- 
da’s son, Hal Wallis, Jr., was born at 
a hospital called the Cedars of Leb- 
anon. If pretty names count for 
anything, were certainly doing 
everything we can out here for those 
two mats—matrimony and matern- 
ity. 

Speaking of matrimony, the col- 
ony is all earthquaky over the latest 
marriage statistics. It seems that 
if you succeed in staying married a 
year—which sometimes happens, 
even in Hollywood—the chances are 
eighty-two out of a hundred that 
you'll stay married for fourteen 
years more. It is said that a secret 
meeting of the actors’ branch of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences has been called to devise 
means of protecting deserving artists 
against this new peril. 

A friend postcards from New York 
that Rudy Vallee has been operated 

(Please turn to page 78) 
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(ep plenty tired of it! 
Then maybe you'll have 


the strength of mind to get 
after those bulges and curves 


that keep you from looking 


smart in the fashions your 


slenderer friends wear so 


gracefully. 


The foolish part about being 
overweight is that it’s so easy 
to reduce. All you need is a 
mind made up, common sense 
and patience. You can’t. ex- 
‘pect to lose all your excess 
Take time 


to it, do it right, and you'll 


pounds overnight. 


improve your health as well 
as your figure. 


Make up your mind, polish up 
your patience, and send for 
“Reducing the Right Way.” 
Thousands of women have 
sent for it already, as a guide 
to sensible diet and exercise. 
You'll be surprised when you 
see how much and how many 


TOWER BOOKS 


Incorporated 


55 Fifth Avenue. New York 
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of the things you like to eat 
appear on its menus. There 
are menus for _ breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner for two 
solid weeks—and two weeks 
of eating well but sensibly 
couldn’t strain anyone’s pa- 
tience. There are recipes, 
too, for interesting dishes. 
And exercises youll want to 
make a part of your daily 
program because they make 
you feel so well. 


Send today for “Reducing 
the Right Way’’. It costs 


just ten cents, postpaid. 
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What a difference just a few short 
years have made in the movie girls 


who are the queens of today 


Fay Wray, when she was 
being featured in Hal 
Roach comedies. 


Janet Gaynor, at the time that she was playing in 
western pictures for Universal. Can you imagine the 
Janet of today permitting such a photograph? 


: Ears Photo by Wycof 


Esther Ralston, photographed working Helen Twelvetrees, doing some rope- Nancy Carroll, when she was first com- 
out in the studio gymnasium when she skipping ‘tor the publicity photographer, ing into popularity in pictures, demon- 
was one of Paramount's shining stars. when she was first signed by Pathe. strating her bag-punching prowess. 
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left) doing a spring dance for the 
fit of the publicity department. 


express bene 


Lupe Velez (at 
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Photo by Don 


ing to the statement on 
imber. 


Accord 
M-G-M featured player, 
day to keep her muscles | 


“Joan Crawford, 
once a dancer on the stage and goes through these strenuous exer- 


Joan Crawford, below and at right. 
cises every 


these old pictures, 
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Lovely women use this Soap—Camay— 


to Win their daily Beauty Contests! 


There is something infinitely appealing about the girl whose skin 1s fresh and lovely. 


A compliment from a friend is a clue to 
what others think of your beauty. And if 
praise and graceful attentions come but 
rarely, perhaps you had better look at your 
skin and seriously think about changing 
your beauty soap. 


It’s the clever girl who felps her beauty 
by letting Camay, the Soap of Beautiful 
Women, help her skin. Your features may 
not be perfect. Yet your skin, if it is clear 
and lovely, can contribute so much to 
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your charm! And creamy-white Camay 
is made to order for the feminine skin. 


THE “GOOD TASTE TREND” IS 
ALL TO CAMAY 


With every passing day, thousands of 
women are changing their old soap habits. 
They’ re going modern—taking up Camay. 


You’d expect Camay to cost more than 
other soaps. It doesn’t—it costs you less. 
Check iat up—and get a supply today! 


THE SOAP OF 


BEAUTIFUL 


Need it surprise you when we say 
that you—like every other woman 
in the world—are in a Beauty Con- 
test every day you live? Surely you 
will agree that the curve of your lips, 
the expression of your eyes—the 
very coloring and texture of your 
skin, are seen and judged when- 
ever other people look at you. 


@ Apply Camay’s caressing lather to your 
face with a soft cloth and warm water. 


Then 


Rinse with clear, cold water. 


| feel how refreshed it leaves your skin! 


® Camay is creamy-white and pure— 
delicate on the skin and fragrant in 
your bath. It comes protected in Cello- 
phane and yields gentle, profuse lather. 


Copr. 1933, Procter & Gamble Co, 


CAMAY 


WOMEN 
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Norman Foster-and Ginger Rogers in "Professional Sweetheart," 
Radio's satire on radio stars. Ginger plays “The Purity Girl of the [-) R ees 
Air" who rebels at being so perfect, insisting upon excitement. 

Whereupon, Mr. Foster, the "dream man," appears. 
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Photographed exclusively for The New Movie Magazine by Bugene Robert Richee 


MA Sylvia Sidney and Donald Cook, playing the principal parts in the 
C)R| ES dramatization of Theodore Dreiser's famous novel, ‘Jennie Ger- 
hardt,"' vividly recalling the simple and charming—and sometimes 

tragic—life of a quarter century ago. 
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SHUNNED 


Marian Nixon in what may prove 
to be the greatest réle of her 
career, in "Pilgrimage," with Nor- 
man Foster, Henrietta Crossman, 
Heather Angel and Hedda Hop- 
per. Here you see her as the 
poverty-stricken, ostracized, un- 
married mother in this film of 
tragedy and pathos. 


Photographed exclusively for The New Movie Magazine by Eugene Robert Richee 


If he sets the country on fire as he has the hearts of the Hollywood 

girls, Brian Aherne’s success is assured. He appears with Marlene 

Dietrich in "The Song of Songs," and Hollywood insists he's certain 
to be the newest matinee idol. Tell us what you think. 
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Photographed exclusively for The New Movie Magazine by Ernest A. Bachrach 


Green-eyed, red-haired Elizabeth Allan, of the British stage and 

films, has made her American bow to you in "Looking Forward," 

with Lionel Barrymore. The high priests of filmdom are waiting 
eagerly for your verdict. Will you acclaim her a new star? 
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EX-COWBOY 


ARY COOPER is a lean, 

dark young man completely 
surrounded by silence. 

The longest speeches he 

has ever made in his entire life 

have been made before the studio 

microphone. 


his spine. 


If anybody knows what Gary really thinks of it all, 
He thinks plenty, 
because when the dust blows away you will always 


I am unable to discover who it is. 
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Nobody enjoys good talk more than 
Gary, but he prefers to listen, his six-feet-some- 
thing stretched out comfortably and resting, if the 
social occasion permits, somewhere on the middle of 


Gary Cooper and Carole Lombard, 

photographed exclusively for The New 

Movie Magazine by Irving Lippman, 

while they were on a recent yachting 
trip off Santa Monica. 


observe young Mr. Cooper on top 
of the heap. But he goes about 


it in a silent, unobtrusive sort of 
way and is, therefore, extremely 


dangerous. 
In almost every detail of looks 


and character, Gary Cooper is a complete and living 
reproduction of one of America’s greatest fiction 
characters, Owen Wister’s Virginian. I have never 
been able to read the book, which I do about once a 


year because it remains one of the ten best American 


its pages. 


novels and by all odds the best western ever written, 
since I met Gary without seeing him moving through 
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ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS’ 


dramatic story of 


GARY COOPER 


HERE is just one topic upon which Mr. 

Cooper becomes talkative, in fact, volumi- 
nously wordy. In fact, he will go on for ten or 
fifteen minutes, which for Gary is something. 
That topic is horses. 

I found out about that in a peculiar way. 

A certain young lady in Hollywood admired 
Mr. Cooper very much. Most young ladies, in 
Hollywood and elsewhere, seem to admire Mr. 
Cooper. But, as you will see later in the story, 
Gary usually goes his own silent way and makes 
few moves in their direction. Anyhow, this 
young lady wanted to meet him under proper 
circumstances and as she was a good friend of 
mine she suggested that I invite him to dinner 
in her company. So I did. 

I had known Gary practically from the day 
Sam Goldwyn roped him off the range, during 
the filming of “The Winning of Barbara Worth” 
and brought him to Hollywood “for to be” a 
movie actor. We had made a couple of pictures 
together and I liked him, but we had never, as 
far as I could remember, sat down alone to ex- 
change views upon life. 

The evening of the dinner party arrived and 
with it Gary, who has really excellent manners 
and, therefore, was on time. The rest of* the 
guests keep Hollywood time—which means that 
they were all from an hour to an hour and a half 
late. (Which is one of the answers to the ser- 
vant problem in Hollywood.) So Gary and I 
sat down to talk. Or rather, for half an hour 
I did a monologue to Mr. Cooper’s pleasant and 
smiling attention. 


N2 one likes to talk any better than I do, 

but after a while my throat began to 
wear out and somehow or other I mentioned horses. 
If I had thought of that earlier, all would have been 
well. For Gary talked, delightfully, whimsically, 
with humor and emotion, telling tales of horses 
he had met, owned and ridden, until the others 
came. 

Then the well of speech dried up and he said noth- 
ing further throughout the evening. (Nothing came 
of the young lady’s meeting with him. She was very 
beautiful and very popular and used to being pursued. 
And with Gary, that doesn’t work. Because, as far 
as he is concerned, he would continue the even tenor 
of his way without feminine companionship to the end 
of his days unless the lady, as sports writers say, did 
all the leading. Once you get him roused, he is a 
world-beater, so they tell me. But he is very, very 
hard to get.) But just remember that when you want 
him to talk to you, mention horses. 

There has been in the last year a tremendous and 
amazing change in Gary. And it is a proof of the 
boy’s deep, inherent strength that the change has been 
one, really, of development rather than alteration. In 


Photographed exclusively for The New Movie Magazine by Irving Lippman 


"There is just one topic upon which Mr. Cooper becomes talkative. In 
fact, he will go on for ten or fifteen minutes, which, for Gary, is some- 


thing. That topic is horses." 


fact, when you come to analyze it, it is growth rather 
than change, for none of the essentials of his char- 
acter have become different in any way. é 

The awkward, terribly shy, embarrassed boy, with 
his dark charm and his painful reserve, has grown 
into a man, who is still shy, charming and re- 
served. But the awkwardness, the embarrassment 
and the pain, which often used to be apparent, have 
vanished. : 

He doesn’t talk any more than he ever did, but his 
silence is easy and graceful. He smiles oftener, and 
without that hint of panic that used to make you 
sorry for him. His clothes still have a careless air 
upon his tall figure, but it is the studied carelessness 
of Bond Street and the Prince of Wales, not the care- 
lessness of the cowboy in his “store clothes.” 

And you are more conscious now of his strength 
than of his awkwardness, though that somehow en- 
dearing awkwardness remains. And for all their shy- 
ness, his eyes now have a thoughtful purpose and at 
times an almost philosophical twinkle. 

He has developed, he has (Please turn to page 97) 


Hollywood’s famous authoress tells of her 


_ years of friendship with the boy who hasn’t 


changed—who has merely grown up 
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MICKEY 


MICKEY 
MOUSE 


As told to 
Hal Horne 


ELL, Hollywood’s hum- 
ming again, and the 
buzz around the studio 
sure sounds like “Hum, 
They 


W 


Sweet Hum” to all of us. 
ain’t hollering “Throw the 
Boom Out!” anymore. .The cry 
now is, “Bring the Boom Back!” 
—and its coming back—with 
more pictures than ever. A new 
boom sure sweeps clean. 
Walt says, “Holding 
down a job is no longer 
considered doing a char- 
acter part.” I don’t know 
what he means by that, 
but I do know that from now on, instead of releasing 
actors, the studios will release pictures. In a word, 
dear friends, Hollywood is back on its feet and run- 
ning (not walking) to the nearest studio entrance. 


IRE FAIRBANKS has left for China—a 
broken China from what I read in the newspapers. 
He’s going to make “Marco Polo” and I can’t wait to 
see Marco do it. My boss, Walt, polos a bit himself, 
but the only thing wrong with his playing is that he 
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MOUSE'’S 


spends more time under a 
horse than on top of one. 
Walt says he does it to keep 
out of the sun, but it sounds 
like a lot of horse to me. 


HARLIE CHAPLIN is 

getting busy, too. It’s 
going to be another big si- 
lent one—and probably the 
best he’ ever made. Charlie 
sure proves “silence is 
golden.” And a lot of us could take a tip from that. 


IMMY DURANTE is finishing up his engagement 

‘in “Strike Me Pink” on Broadway and is turning 
his nose toward Hollywood, which means that he’s 
practically there. Gee, I love Jimmy. Minnie and I 
used to have so much fun running races up and down 
his “schnozzle.” It’s the biggest thing in Hollywood 
and practically a location in itself. When they take a 
close-up of Jimmy it’s really a long shot. He’s going 
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to do a picture for Eddie Small which proves that big 
things do come in small packages. 


eke GOLDWYN has big plans for his first 
picture with Anna Sten. She is going to be given 
a wonderful part. Hverybody says it’s her goldwyn 
opportunity. 


i Oar is releasing “Dinner 

at Hight” and signs on theaters everywhere say, 

“Come early,” which is a little confusing to me be- 

cause if they’re going to have dinner at eight, it 
=< should be at eight! 


Gg [POWs is now work- 
af ing on “Cradle Song”’— 
Paramount, the good old 
rock-a-bye baby of the _ in- 
dustry! Was happy to learn that Greta Garbo’s next 
picture will be “Christina.” A Merry Christina to 
you, Greta, and a Happy New Year! Of course, you 
knew that Greta came home on a tanker. I tank her 
very much. We need Greta and her pictures! 


(CHEVALIER’S next picture will be “She Laughs 


Last.’’ It promises to be Chevalier’s best picture. 
Well, “She Laughs Last” who laughs best! 
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ovie-Go-Round 


The New Movie Magazine introduces its new 


Movieland Super—Super—Special Correspondent 


\\y\/ AEN BROTHERS expect wonders from their 
newest musical, ‘“Footlight Parade.” Leave it to 
Warner Brothers to get the chorus girls back on their 
feet. . . . Metro is shooting “Louisiana Lou!” What 
did she do? She was such a good girl. Mae West is a 
little undecided about doing “I’m No Angel.” Aw, go 
ahead, Mae; all God’s chillun got wings. 


JA in all everything looks swell “Out Where the 
West Begins’—to do things. President Roose- 
velt’s New Deal means a New Meal for all of us! 


ATCH for Universal’s “Left Bank.” Must be a 
good bank ’cause Universal’s putting plenty of 
money in it. Should draw plenty of interest. . . . 
Fox has changed the title of “The American” to ‘The 


DOUG-GONE ! 
HES OFF AGAIN! 


Man Who Dared.” Dare’s a thought! 

. RKO should do well with ‘Little 
Women.” When the money starts roll- 
ing in, can’t you picture the producer 
saying, “I owe it all to the ‘Little 
Women’?” .°. . Columbia’s “Brief Mo- 
ment” should be big! 


O UT in our studio everybody’s happy, too. Good old 
Walt Disney is drawing thousands—of pictures 
—and is still making me stand on my head so that 
people can laugh sitting in their seats. My pal, 
Minnie, is busy taking scream tests and Horace Horse- 
collar still prides himself on being the only “yes man” 
in Hollywood who says “Neigh!” 


See you next issue! Issue following me? 
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_ Haunted House 
| OF HOLLYWOOD — 
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No one would ever recognize in the glowing "Pickfair" of today, with its shining 
lake and its swans and its gay awnings and its huge sunshades, the solemn mansion 
in which Douglas Fairbanks lived during the first years of his movie reign. 


Ghosts that roam through 


the mansions of the stars. 


By FREDERICK L. COLLINS 


Live ghosts! At least, lively ones; for, with few exceptions, 
they were the ghosts of living people, ghosts of people that I 
myself know well. 

There are such ghosts, for example, all about that old white 
house, which stands back from the road—with a low green hedge 
around it—down near the old Fox studio in the Western Avenue 
section of Hollywood. 

Here Mary Pickford, then indubitably “America’s Sweetheart,” 


if HAVE been calling on ghosts. 


Photo by Ernest A. Bachrach lived with her first husband, Owen Moore. Here, too, she lived in 
lf was! in; the: Dali Ric mansianathee BillkeeRurke the interlude between her divorce from the gentle Owen and her 
(above) vreccived! tha, vawemat@nhendeaihenn marriage to the ebullient Doug—an interlude, in itself ghostly, 

her husband, Florenz Ziegfeld. because of the mantle of mystery with which it was enshrouded. 


In those days, when divorces in and out of the film colony were 
not so common as they are now, and when Mr. Zukor’s famous 
dictum, ‘Mary must never be kissed!” was still echoing in worship- 
ful Hollywood ears, grotesque efforts were made to conceal from the 
Queen’s faithful followers the fact that she was again about to 
become that thoroughly respectable thing, a wife. 

So Doug Fairbanks, under orders from Cinema G. H. Q., was 
obliged to do his courting in rubber-soled shoes! 

At the sound of the front doorbell—it was, if I remember rightly, 
a brass knocker in those days—Mary and Doug would drop what- 
ever they were doing, even each other, and rush to the French door 
which opened on the garden; and thence, after a hurried embrace, 
Doug would leap agilely into the nearby shrubbery, and finally 
effect his escape in the graceful Fairbanks’ manner by hopping 
over the aforesaid hedge. 

Of course, if Doug had bowed himself out of the front door 
according to what is still considered the best procedure—even in 
Hollywood!—no one would have thought anything of it. As it 


Gaul lcemmls iiss acbraveieva qa Cledehodt the was, practically everybody in Hollywood, including the copper on 
ghost of one of the greatest producers of all the beat, soon knew that Douglas Fairbanks was hopping Mary 
time—Thomas H. Ince (above, with Mrs. Ince) Pickford’s hedge. 

—and paid $650,000 for the privilege. So you see, it was Owen Moore’s gentle ghost that welcomed me 
28 
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Photo by Wide World 


Yascha Heifetz, the violinist, and his wife, Florence Vidor, 
first wife of King Vidor, the director recently divorced by 
Eleanor Boardman, who braved Hollywood's “Honeymoon 
House," in which George Brent refused to live. 


Who would ever think that the charm- 
ing home of Bill Powell and Carole 
Lombard on Beverly Drive, one of the 
gayest, most hospitable homes in Holly- 
wood, was haunted by the ghosts of 
Lita Grey Chaplin and the poor little 
fought-over Chaplin boys, shown above. 


Photo by Wide World 


The Rudy Valentino house, with its black 
marble floors and its cerise hangings and | 
its red lacquer furniture, remains unoccu- i 
to Mary Pickford’s old home; pied. (Above: Valentino and his wife.) 
and it was Douglas’s hopping 
one that sped me from its door, 


or rather, over its hedge! 


When Dolores Del Rio married Cedric HI 
Gibbons, the art director, he built her a 
new—and very different—home at Santa } 
Monica, far away from the house she had 
occupied with her first husband, Jamie. 


HESE Hollywood ghosts are 

no respecters of persons. 
For example, my good friend, 
Lew Cody, is not one who would 
normally be troubled by wraiths. But he has not 
escaped. 

One Summer, not long ago, Lew thought he 
would get himself a beach house. In looking 
around, his eye fell on one which was built like 
a miniature light-house, with an honest-to-good- 
ness beacon light in the tower. Lew bought it 
on the spot—only to find that it was haunted by 
the ghost of Pauline Frederick. 

I daresay Pauline’s ghost would not have 
troubled the sturdy Lew, if it had been a quiet 
ghost; but it was not, decidedly not. 

It seems that when the real Pauline lived in 
the house with the tower, she used the light for 
a signal to her many friends. If the light was 
out, guests were expected to stay out, too. If the 


Photo from Culver Service 


light was lit—well, I don’t say that guests were Lew Cody (at right) bought a beach house, only to find it haunted by 
- expected to get lit, too, but I do say that a light the ghost of Pauline Frederick (at left). Lew made the mistake of keeping 
in the tower meant that Pauline was keeping the beacon light burning—which was the old-time signal that the host 
open house. was at home and entertaining. ie 
Half the film colony knew the signal, and One huge house, the white one that stands well back in palm grove and 
governed itself accordingly. So when Lew, in on terraced lawns at the corner of Hollywood Boulevard and Fuller 
his large way, (Please turn to page 100) Streets, has its live ghost, the glamorous Norma Talmadge (center). 
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Finishing her latest, "Bed. of Roses,’ Connie Bennett has hied 
herself to the United Artists to appear in Darryl Zannuck's Twentieth 
Century pictures, while the Marquis is off in remote places supervis- 
ing Bennett Productions, Inc. What next for Connie? 
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Next we spin for a heroine. Number Twelve wins. Number Twelve is “a d 


ERE’S the horrible truth—— 

A Hollywood master mind has 
invented a mechanical device which 
automatically improvises movie plots. 

It is ealled the “Robo” and the in- 
ventor is one Wycliffe A. Hill. 

The arrangement consists of a dial 
on which an arrow spins around and 
stops by chance at any of twenty num- 
bers. The numbers are keys to the 
selection of— 

Place. 

Hero. 

Heroine. 

Obstacle. 

Predicament. 

Crisis. 

Climax. 

Charts list various places, predica- 
ments, climaxes, ete., for the movie 
plot. You simply look up the number 
and make a notation of the result. 
After a minute or two you have a 
skeleton synopsis. 

It certainly makes things simple— 
or simpler—for the tired producers who 
have been seeking a way to make pic- 


tures fast and spurious. 

Here’s how the thing works. 

We will now spin the arrow on the 
dial to determine “Place.” 

There she goes. The indicator stops 
at Number Seven. We glance at the 
ORE which reads: 

On a ranch. 

At the seashore. 

In the slums. 

At college. 

. In a hospital. 

. In an artist’s studio. 

. In the mountains. 

. In the jungle, etc., ete. 

There are twenty-four “Places” on 
the chart. 

Very well. 
the mountains.” 
Seven. 

Now we’ll spin for “a hero.” 

Here goes. Ah... the needle stops 
at Numbah Twenty-two. 


= 


OAM AR ww 


66 


Our story transpires “in 
Good old Number 


ND what does the chart give us 
for Number Twenty-two? Num- 
ber Twenty-two is ‘a doctor.” Okay. 


Hollywood’s hectic humorist tries out the 


plot machine—and versifies a bit, also 
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Now we’ve got a doctor in the moun- 
tains. 

Next we spin for a heroine. Num- 
ber Twelve wins. Number Twelve is 
“a débutante.” 

The doctor is in the mountains with 
a débutante. 

Let’s spin for “‘obstacle to love.” (If 
the doctor wants to love an obstacle, 
why not?) 

Our “obstacle to love” is (just a 
second while we spin for it) Number 
Two! And Number Two is “the lov- 
ers are of a different race.” 

Of course we might take another 
spin and get “one of them is already 
married” or “a former betrothal stands 
in the way.” Or any number of com- 
plications right here on the handy 
chart. 

We now spin for a “predicament.” 

Number Fourteen wins—and it is 
“one of them is stricken by sickness.” 

That was lucky. Particularly when 
our hero is a doctor. 

Sit tight. We'll have a crisis for you 
in a second. Here it is—good old Num- 
ber Thirteen—‘one must risk life to 
save another.” 

Quick, now—the climax. Spin. Num- 
ber Eleven—“a mistake has been made 
in the parentage of a character.” 


(Please turn to page 81) 
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A famous producer breaks his silence at 
last—and tells you many of the innermost pow: 


secrets of moviedom 


Epitor’s Note: This article, by one of our foremost 
movie executives, long experienced in every branch of 
the business, was written, as he explained it, “because 
I can’t keep still any longer; I've simply got to get 
a lot off my chest or I'll bust.” Many publishers have 
tried to induce him to write of his eaperiences. 
Finally, when we promised him complete immunity 
in the form of anonymous authorship, he consented 
to put down his frank views on certain phases of the 
movie industry. They may knock a lot of your ideals 
to bits, but they are the truth. 


TOLD you last month that all the real movie 
stars are nutty. 

J added that when they cease to be nutty and 
become sensible, they cease to be stars. 

The producers are just as nutty. This includes me. 
Sometimes I sit back in my swivel chair, look at the 
ornate office I am working in, think of the “story 
conference” I have just attended—and just laugh, 
hopelessly, heartily, ironically. 

Last year we bought a story because Paramount 
wanted it. 

I swear to you that that is the only reason why 
we bought it. 

Of course, it’s a darned good story, but we haven’t 
a single star to fit it. Paramount has a whole lotful 
that will fit it. Metro has, too. Universal has a star 
that is made to order for this particular story. But 
we haven’t a soul. We have plenty of stars. At least 
they assure us they are stars. But they don’t happen 
to belong in this story. 
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You have always had a secret yearning to throw 
an egg into a rapidly-revolving electric fan. You 
never did it because it would muss up the sitting- 


. . Then a very smart showman—Mack 
Sennett—resolved to satisfy your yearning. .. . 
Above: A scene from one of the early Sennett 
comedies. Have you—now be honest! — ever 
wanted to do something like this? 


OME on into the “story conference” with me. 
Over there sits the boss of our studio. That’s 
me. I look serious and dignified. 

Across from me sits our story editor. He looks 
like an artist. He wears a funny necktie and his hair 
is mussy. Next to him sits his assistant who, instead 
of being a yes-man, as you suspected, is actually a 
no-woman. She never agrees with anybody on any- 
thing. 

Seattered around the room are the publicity man, 
the casting director, the location man, a handful of 
supervisors (mostly relatives of some of our execu- 
tives) and several technical men. 

“This story,” says our story editor, “deals with a 
boy who is brought up in an orphanage. He is a 
Jackie Cooper type. He runs away from the orphan- 
age one afternoon and catches up with a traveling 
circus. One of the circus troupe is a middle-aged 
woman who runs the cook tent.” 

“I know the story,” interrupts one of the super- 
visors. “This woman mothers the boy, cooks the 
special kind of food that he likes and he discovers, 
because of the taste of the ham gravy, that she is 
actually his mother. It’s a great old story. I’ve used 
it several times.” 

“Don’t be an ass,” continues the story editor. “It 
is not the ham gravy that tips off the boy, but the 
fried tomatoes.” 

“That’s a brand-new twist,’ interrupts the super- 
visor. “Every time I have seen that story, it was ham 
gravy. Fried tomatoes are something else again. It 
makes the story more plausible. Any woman can 


? 
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IF all the real stars are NUTTY, 


All Good 


Producers 


are NUTTY, too! 


_make ham gravy, but damned few of them know how 
to fry tomatoes. They should be burned just a little 
bit to make them taste right. If there’s one thing 
that I like better than fried tomatoes, it is corn on the 
cob. But even that has to be cooked just in a cer- 
tain ” 

“Ts this a story conference or is it a menu?” queries 

the story editor in his most biting manner. 
- -At this point I interrupt, because in the motion 
picture business the ethical thing to do is to interrupt 
and never let the other fellow have too much to say. 
_ “J have it on good authority,’ I say in my most 

impressive manner, “that Paramount is dickering for 
this story. In fact, I saw one of Paramount’s direc- 
tors at dinner last night at Cocoanut Grove with the 
author.” 

“T think we ought to grab it,” interrupts the super- 
visor who has been kidding it just a minute before. 

“But,” interrupts the casting director, “we haven’t 
a soul on our lot who can play the boy part and we 


haven’t a soul to play the mother 
part.” handsome hero 

“Maybe we can borrow them 
from the Radio people or from 
Fox,’ interrupts another super- 
visor. 

“But,” interrupts the casting di- 
rector, “what in the hell is the use 
of buying a story before we know 
whether we can cast it?” 

“You poor dumbbell,” i inter- 
rupt, “haven’t I already said that Paramount wants 
to buy this story? And haven’t I told you that I saw 
ae oe the Paramount men eating with the au- 

or? 


were shocked. 
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Just when you least expected it, the 
socked the delicate 
heroine on the jaw. You gasped. You 
But you loved it. So 
you told your friends about it and 
they went in droves to see the terrific 
biff. . . . Above: Jimmie Cagney, in 
the famous breakfast scene where he 
smacks the unsuspecting Mae Clarke 
with a grapefruit. 


fe EVERTHELESS,” interrupts the no-woman, the 
assistant story editor, “it is a lousy story. It 
is as old as the hills. It has been made with every 
boy that ever played on the screen. The only thing 
it can possibly claim as a virtue is the fact that it 
brings in mother love, and that old gag has been 
worked to 2 
“There you are,” exclaims a supervisor. ‘‘Mother 
love. We have been looking for a mother-love story 
for a year. The sales department says this theme is 
always sure-fire. Besides, we all know that Para- 
mount wants it. I move that we buy it and that we 
send a straight telegram to New York telling the 
home office to grab it at any price before Paramount 
closes for it.” 
The motion was carried. 


ies not kidding. I’ve sat in on just such meetings 
time after time. I know what I’m talking about. 
I tell you that if the stars, the real stars, are nutty, 


so are the producers of pictures. 
Now, to convince you, I ought to 
tell you that we bought the story 
and that it proved to be a flop. 
Unfortunately, for the purpose 
of my story, this is not the case. 


We bought the story. We could 
not borrow any stars to fit it. We 
used stars that didn’t fit it at all. 
After we bought it, we killed all 
that part of the story dealing with 
mother love. We changed the boy into a girl. We 
changed the boss of the cook tent from a woman to 
a man. 

We turned the story (Please turn to page 103) 
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Reaching for the 
STARS 


“Kw AORNING GLORY," strangely reminiscent in plot of Katharine 

Hepburn's own struggle for fame, comes to the screen as the 
cyclonic, devil-may-care Miss Hepburn's strongest bid for film star- 
dom. Its appearance may decide the fate of this strangely dif- 
ferent type of screen luminary, whose skyrocket rise to fame from 
comparative obscurity in "A Bill of Divorcement" was followed by 
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her not-too-cordially-received “Christopher Strong." Now comes 
the test. 

Aboye is an exclusive NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE photograph 
taken during the filming of “Morning Glory’ (which may turn out 
on the billboards to be “The Morning Glory"). I+ shows, left to 
tight, Fred Santley, C. Aubrey Smith, Adolphe Menjou, Miss Hep- 
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burn, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., and Lowell Sherman, directing. 

The story, by Zoe Akins who wrote "The Greeks Had a Word 
for It," "Declassé" and other successes, tells of the struggles for 
success of Eva Lovelace, a young actress; her love affair with 
Joseph Sheridan, a playwright, played by Doug, Jr., and her 
last-reel rush to save the play and fortune of her sweetheart. 
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Robert Young, the boy who was pro- 
jected from a Los Angeles bank into the 
movies and sudden fame. With him is 
his brand new wife. 


Photographed exclusively 
for The New Movie Maga- 
zine by Clarence Sinclair Bull 


ROBERT YOUNG 
tells his story, just to show 


you that dreams come true 


~ES, dreams do come true. 

In a city of heartbreak, where ideals are crushed and hope dies 
pitifully, it is pleasant to know that once in a while, dreams are 
realized. 

For, you see, there is Robert Young, who dreamed_.a dream and lived 
to see it fulfilled. 

Bob Young is one of those people who came into this world blessed 
with a vivid imagination. In fact, his 
imaginative powers were such that at 


times his school teachers, parents and 

AA e Ad family despaired of his ever coming 
down to earth again. But Bob couldn’t 

@ be discouraged. His world of dreams 
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had much more to offer than a world 
made up of alarm clocks and time- 
cards. 

With school days behind, Bob settled down (not too happily) to a job 
in a bank. There wasn’t anything bright or inspiring about working 
behind a cage. Even the jingle of shining dollars was grating, especially 
when they belonged to someone else and a fellow was trying to dream. 

Two events in Bob Young’s life made up for all the misery of working 
within the cold, concrete walls of a moneyed existence. The first, the 
Pasadena Community Players, to which he fled nightly. In this land of 
make-believe, people with acting ambitions were groomed for future 
careers. 

The second, those long trips from the east side of town where he 
lived, to the magic and glitter of Hollywood Boulevard. There was 
something about the glamour of this famous street that appealed to him. 
It gave him a feeling of importance. He somehow felt successful as he 
walked along, perhaps with just enough carfare to return home. 

On one of these nights, he was attracted by huge crowds of people, 
Swarming around the famous Chinese Theater. Great search-lights 
painted the sky with silvery radiance. Shining (Please turn to page 90) 
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Richard Arlen and Lew Cody, old- 
time friends, lunching and laughing 
together in the studio commissary. 


Leroy Keleher, who has 
been Richard Arlen’s 
buddy for years, writes 


a candid close-up. 
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Photographed exclusively for The New Movie Magazine by Irving Lippman 


ICHARD ARLEN’S eyes are of blue-grey intensity—discerning, 
unevasive. The eyes of a dreamer who has been bruised and 
lacerated into a realist. Life he regards with an enigmatic 
smile. . : 

New York is his favorite city, although he has been there only 
twice. He likes to ride on top of sight-seeing buses because they 
give him a perspective of life. He walks with a stoop and smokes 
cigarettes incessantly. He does not care for a pipe. 


F he had his life to live over, he would not be an actor. He believes 

his soul is that of a vagabond. Swimming, yachting, tennis and 
golf are his favorite diversions. He is proficient at all of them. He 
is one of the hardest working men in Hollywood—but knows how 
to relax. 

He drove his last car eighty thousand miles before trading it in. 
Recently treated himself to a liveried chauffeur but can’t get accus- 
tomed to it. 

Jobyna Ralston, his wife, is the sweetest girl and best sport in 
Hollywood. When gossip threatened their marital bliss not long ago, 
she stood by her man and fought. That she was victorious everyone 
knows. 

His favorite writers are humorists, Octavus Roy Cohen and the 
late H. C. Witwer. He attended school with the former. He does not 
collect antiques or old English prints. 


7p ee studios, he says, find their stories under a pile of worn-out 
automobile parts behind an abandoned garage. He squints in 
close-ups and is never guilty of mugging the camera. He wears silk 
underwear of a greenish hue—but don’t hold that against him. 

He has vowed never to appear in another western. Playing nurse- 
maid to bovines does not appeal to either his Thespian instincts or his 
sense of humor. 

His dressing-room is adorned with innumerable pictures of the 
“only girl.” He paid twenty-five dollars for a charcoal etching of 
Jobyna because the artist was penniless and had a family of five to 
support. (Please turn to page 80) 
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ES, without exception, I could have fallen 

in love with any of my leading ladies!” 
“That’s just too promiscuous,” we ob- 

jected. “Be a.little discrimating.” 

I was chatting with Neil Hamilton, who has 
married a great, great many leading ladies—on 
the screen. We were sitting on the sunlit porch 
of his colonial house, and Mrs. Hamilton was 
listening most of the time, but I don’t think that 
cramped Neil’s style at all. 

So we will let him do the talking here, from 
now on—and just as frankly: 


I HAVE recently married Mary Brian for the 
fourth time—and I’d do it right over again, 
I’m free to admit, if I had a chance, said Neil. 
Mary has youth, beauty of-face and figure, and 
gorgeous eyes. She is easy going, with a nice 
sense of humor. That’s one reason men like 
Mary so much; she has that comfortable way 
about her..-There seems nothing irritatingly 
intense about her... She has the type of sex 
appeal that men like. She doesn’t throw it at 
you; lets you discover it for yourself. And she 
makes a perfect audience. That’s another thing 
men like. 


Elissa Landi’s Sense of Humor 
Bu the girl who has the sharpest sense of 
humor of any of the ladies I have loved on 
the screen is Elissa Landi. It is, in fact, too 


"Helen Hayes makes you feel, when you 
are talking to her, that you are the only 


sorsen fa tie wan” “| should think that a man married to 


Clara Bow would have to be master— 
but in a nice way.” 


(Below) “There is no professional or 
personal jealousy about Norma Shearer. 
She's kind and big-hearted, with a great 

sense of fair play.’ 


highly developed. She says 
things and then looks at you for 
a comeback! I stand there and 
guffaw and wish I could crawl 
into a knot-hole. Seldom can I 
think of a retort when Elissa 
is getting off her witticisms. 

Otherwise Elissa is a thor- 
oughly desirable person. I like 
accomplished women. Elissa 
is accomplished. She plays the 
piano beautifully and _ she 
writes, you know. She is of an 
almost masculine frankness, 
too. I like this frankness; no 
shilly-shallying. 

If I were married to Elissa, 
I would expect to be on the 
qui vive all the time. I don’t 
know whether that sense of 
humor of hers would put a husband much at his ease! I suspect 
not. But, after all, a wife couldn’t hurl epigrams all the time! 


Norma Shearer’s Human Sense 
MEN always like a woman with a sense of humanity and fair 
play. That’s Norma Shearer. She evidences a kindness, a 
bigness of heart. During the making of “Strangers May Kiss,” 
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"Ann Herding would give her husband 
every chance to show himself manly. 
But if he failed, it would be just too bad.” 


she stopped several times to point to a 
girl and say, “Isn’t she pretty?” There 
is no professional or personal jealousy 
about Norma. 

Norma is married. So I can’t say 
all the things I might. In love scenes 
I found her best because she has a 
knack of making them seem more real 
than most actresses can. 


Bebe Daniels is Helpful 


@ would, I should think, get a lot 
of warm companionship and un- 
derstanding from a marriage with 
Bebe Daniels—and a lot of fun. For 
Bebe’s sense of humor is always on tap 
and is always a very human one. It is 
seldom sharp; seldom hurts any one. 

Bebe is a grand person. She has an 
infinite sense of fair play. She is a 
great deal of help to her co-workers. 

Most of my leading ladies are charm- 
ing between scenes, but when the 
camera starts they’d cut your throat 
if you did anything to detract from 
their performances. 

Bebe isn’t like that. She didn’t 
really want me in a certain picture be- 
cause the part required a light come- 
dian. But she was big enough not to 
complain. On the other hand, knowing 
my contract was about due, she helped 
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Frank and intimate revelations of an 


actor about his many sweethearts 


of the screen 


by NEIL HAMILTON 


As told to Grace Kingsley 


"You can't pour out your inner secrets, even if they have been made to order for 
you, without being a little taken in yourself,’ admits Neil Hamilton. 


“Off the screen, Myrna Loy is reserve 
dignity personified, glacially re- 
served, even." 


Hal Phufe 


“Joan Crawford dramatizes everything 
that happens to her. She takes herself 
too seriously." 


“If | were married to Elissa Landi, | would expect 

to be on the qui vive every minute. | don't 

know whether that sense of humor of hers 
would put a husband much at his ease." 


“Bebe Daniels (below) is a grand person, with 
an infinite sense of fair play." 


me considerably to get it signed again. 

She is the hardest-working girl I 
ever worked with. She wouldn’t hesi- 
tate to tell me or any other player a 
bit of business that she thought would 
help the picture. She has the rare 
sense of knowing that the picture is 
the thing. : 


Esther Ralston’s Happiness 


STHER RALSTON and I have been 
friends for years. -I was best man 
at her wedding. 

Esther is a down-to-earth sort of 
person. She is the great American girl 
at heart. She would be happier if she 
were not in this business. 

What a home woman she would 
make! She loves her home, and has 
been a wonderful step-mother to her 
husband’s little girls.” 

(Please turn to page 82) 
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HELP! We can’t keep our Hollywood 


OW that Marlene’s in Ger- 
many, it can be told. I 


was one of her body- 
guards. Just for a night. 
I bribed one of the hussars to let me sub for him. In 
squad formation we escorted Marlene and childie to 
Venice, the Coney Isle of the Pacific. Marlene and the 
infanta mounted steeds on the merry-go-round and 
we flung ourselves on other horsies in hot pursuit. 
Later we went to the Fun Houses. Marlene stepped 
on one of those jiggers that blows up women’s skirts. 
The Sergeant of the Guard hastily shouted, “Eyes, 
right!” Mine went A. W. O. L. It was foolish of me 
to peek because, as a buddy guard said, ““Once you’ve 
seen Marlene on the screen you’ve seen all there is; 
there isn’t any more.” And besides, I forgot Marlene 
was wearing trousers. Did I feel the fool when they 
drummed me out! 
Then I woke up—wotta dream! 


HE conflict rages on: skirts or trousers for 

women, or neither? It’s been rekindled by Garbo 
wearing dietrichs in “Queen Christina,’ while over 
at Paramount Mae West challenges with spangles an’ 
ruffles an’ plumes. In the end Garbo puts on trailing 
robes and jewels, so Mae might be considered victor 
if it were not for the fact that she steps out in 
tights! 


ENTIONIN’ Mae. That’s all Hollywood’s 
doin’, so don’t blame me. When Garbo asked, 
“Vell, vat’s news?” I said, “Mae West.” Greta wanted 
to know all about her. So—obliging my following 
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Boulevardier off the subject of— 


Marlene and the infanta mounted steeds 
on the merry-go-round and we flung 
ourselves on other horsies in hot pursuit. 


(Are you tuned in, Greta?)—I 
present Miss West in the flesh 
(not a pad in an armful.) 


M24. is Hollywood’s little heroine.- Mae is the gal 
what lifted the mortgage. Mae not only drove 
the wolves from theater doors; she took their pelts. 
“She Done Him Wrong” made a million in first-run 
theaters alone. Mae’s our American Cavalcade, 
matching Brooklyn accent against the British and 
winning Hollywood back to the U. S. A. Hooray! 
Hooray! and Buy American! Mae’s goin’ to change 
the grammar of a nation ’fore she’s through. . 
To say nuthin’ of its shape. 


MARLENE was the first to go West with wild 
hosannahs. 

Will Rogers stood up in meeting the other night and 
said he lived only to meet Mae West. 

M-G-M stars couldn’t keep their minds on their 
work for thinking of Mae (Lee Tracy was specially 
hit, though the Barrymores were almost as bad) and 
so M-G-M phoned rival Paramount begging Mae to 
be guest of honor at lunch. Mae obliged and M-G-M 
did its biggest business this year. 


qos day I visited Mae on the set she was just about 
to put her head in a lion’s mouth. The lion growled 
at my interruption and I fainted in Miss West’s arms. 

Mae murmured something. Then, turning to the 
lion, she snapped, “Keep your mind on your work!” 
and the lion fainted. Talk about the lion and the 
lamb lying down together. Mae’s a miracle worker. 
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This continues to be the worst movie 
crush the gallant HERB HOWE has 


had in many cycles 


@* being revived, I hinted my feelings to Mae about 
Mae. I said “She Done Him Wrong” revived my 
faith in America and Paramount stock. 

Mae said I hadn’t seen nuthin’ yet. The character 
she plays in “I’m No Angel” is more herself, Mae says. 
She starts as a dancer in a circus, bursts into song 
and finally walks into a lion’s cage and puts her head 
in the lion’s mouth. 

Some one said there’d be a double, of course. “Not 
for me,” said Mae. ‘Well, if there’s going to be one 
for the lion,” I said, “don’t forget your pal.” 


M24E says she gets her characters from the Bible. 
This one she’s playing appears to be a composite 
of Salome, Daniel and Jonah. 

Getting her characters from the Bible seems to have 
been Mae’s whole trouble. Some people don’t read 
the Bible. They think Mae’s characters bad. After 
her performance in “Sex”? on the New York stage the 
unbibled cops called for Mae with the patrol wagon. 
They must have had a good time because they called 
for her regularly ever after. Mae got so in the habit 
of expecting the Black Maria as a finale to her plays 
that she wrote it into the last scene of ‘She Done 
Him Wrong.” Remember her expression of pained 
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Drawing by 
KEN CHAMBERLAIN 


surprise when she stood on the curb call- 
ing after the wagon, “Hey, you forgot 
me!” 


M2E hasn’t yet recovered from her be- 
wilderment at being hauled off in 
the police tumbrel. She says she had a 
wonderful time on Blackwell’s Island and 
learned a lot from the prisoners. They understood 
her because the Gideons had distributed Bibles. 


Vie got rhythm. In motion she has the com- 
bined grace of panthers, pugilists and battle 
cruisers. She told me confidentially that if I’d check 
up I’d find that rhythm matched the St. Louis Blues. 
“Maybe I ought not to tell that,’ she added. “Some 
one’s liable to steal it.” 


M22 an amazing woman. She has the press with 

her like Roosevelt. She has the diplomacy for 
handling reporters. Not only that, she is the best 
copy Hollywood has had since Negri or Nazimova and 
she may top them. 

She doesn’t pose. Mae will never need to disguise 
herself with dark glasses. All her disguising is done 
on the screen, where it should be. 

I mean, she’s an actress, not an exhibit. Actually 
it’s a triumph of mind over personality. A magic 
transformation. Sherlock Holmes would never de- 
tect in Miss West the dame of “She Done Him 
Wrong.” 

In the picture she was tall, buxom, bristling with 
off-hand wit, rhythmically (Please turn to page 99) 
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Picking the Winners 
in the Type-sketch Game 


Portraits of Greta Garbo, made on 


the typewriter, selected as the best 


guerre $f) 


‘ 
ef 


Above: The photograph of Greta Garbo 

that appeared in the May issue of The 

New Movie Magazine, from which many 

readers made strikingly good likenesses 
on their typewriters. 
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At right: The type-sketch made by Harry 

D. Reese, 5514 West Washington Boule- 

vard, Chicago, Ill., selected as the best 
of all submitted. 


* 
For full details of the 


Type-sketch awards 
please turn to page 80 
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By 
Maude 
Cheatham 


LISON SKIPWORTH ealls 
herself ‘“crosspatch!” 
She’s eccentric, and rev- 


els in it. She scolds at 
everything, and then, when she gets everybody all 
stirred up, she breaks out with one of her high- 
powered jokes and a grand laugh clears up the at- 
mosphere. She likes to stage these bouts. 

She growls about “modern youth,” and grumbles 
at everything it dees. Yet every boy and girl at the 
Paramount Studio is “simply crazy” about Skipworth, 
and they follow her around like a drove of bees. 

She told me quite vehemently that she didn’t like 
children; that they bored and irritated her to death. 
Yet, ten minutes later, as we walked across the studio 
lawn, she grabbed my arm, exclaiming, ‘Look, there’s 
baby Leroy taking his sun bath. Let’s go over and 
see him.” 

So, for the next few minutes, we played with the 
cunning starlet who shared honors with Maurice 
Chevalier in ‘A Bedtime Story,” and Skipworth 
actually babbled baby talk to him. 

Then, continuing our way to her dressing room, 
she told me how tickled she was with little Douglas 
Scott, while she was making “Devotion,” with 
Ann Harding. 

“He sidled up to me one day and said, ‘I 
have a dime my mother gave me for learning 
my lines and I’ve another dime at home hidden 
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"Pictures!" she exploded. 
know | don't like motion pictures, 
yet—they do intrigue me." 


"You under the piano cover that they 
don’t know about. Now, what 
would you like to have me buy for 
you?’ The they-don’t-know-about 
put us at the same age; we were youthful conspira- 


tors, sharing a secret from the tiresome grown-ups.” 


[N her dressing-room, Alison Skipworth glared at 

me. “I don’t like interviews. I could tell you my 
father was a brigand, my mother a gypsy and that I 
had stabbed five people and chucked them into the 
closet. It would be much more colorful than the truth. 
No publicity for me, yet’”—with a shrug and a smile— 
“T rather like it. 

“Pictures!” she exploded. “You know I don’t like 
motion pictures, never did and never will. Yet—they 
do intrigue me. It is amazing to think that these 
screen dramas go all over the world. In my brother’s 
letter from London this morning, he said the neigh- 
borhood was plastered with show bills announcing my 
appearance in a film. Well, that gave me a thrill. 

“Guess we might as well begin at the beginning. I 
was born in London. Had a good contralto voice 
which I had trained. Was (Please turn to page 83) 


Alison Skipworth scolds at everything and 


everyone—and everyone adores her 
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Hollywood’s GAY ROMEOS 
Pick Their Favorite TYPES 


Jack LaRue (left), twenty-eight, can't get married “because 1! have five 

young sisters and a father and mother to support. And I'm a little bit 

afraid of marriage, anyway, but | love women.” He likes the feminine type 

of girl, brainy, with a sense of humor—really. Religion, profession or type 

wouldn't matter if he loved her. "Il would want a pal for a wife, a 

girl who would be a swell companion. I'll get married sometime, but | 
don't think | could properly support a wife now.’ 


Photographed exclusively for The New Movie Magazine by Irving Lippman 


: 


Jack Oakie and Cary Grant. Jack's in his early thirties, has a long-term 
contract at a big salary, owns his own home, and: "'l have my mother, a 
good time, I'm happy, and | circulate. | take a girl out to a party and 
the first thing | know she's over in a corner with some good-looking juve- 
nile. And he’s telling her how bad | am. And so | have to find myself 
another girl. |! want to get married, but not while I'm in this racket.’’ And 
his type? Just listen to Jack: "She musn't be taller than I, somewhat 
serious and not too angelic—a dash of temper and a bit of spirit—and 
not an actress." ... Now that we've disposed of Jack, how about Cary? 
Well, he's English, in his early thirties, was a singer, now has a_ swell 
contract, part owner of a gas station and a smart shop, is good looking, 
good company and extremely popular. Says he's ‘‘probably never married 
because no one would have me.’ And has no particular type at all. 


“pies 
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Bruce Cabot's twenty-seven and thinks thirty's a good age 
Lives alone, has no dependents, has a new 
contract, and thinks a man should be definitely set in business 
(You'll see him escorting Sally Blane 
or Sandra Shaw or other Hollywood beauties, but he swears 
As for his particular type, he likes natural 
blondes, with blue or hazei eyes, about five feet four inches 
in height, a girl somewhat athletically inclined, companion- 
able and even-tempered. 


for marriage. 


The New Movie Magazine, 


before he takes a wife. 


he isn't in love.) 


Photographed exclusively for The New Movie Magazine by Wide World 


August, 1933 


Movie bachelors in Summer, some- 


thing about what they have to offer 
a girl, and the sort of girls they like 


Photographed exclusively for 
The New Movie Magazine 
by Wide World 


Thirty-one-year-old Gavin Gordon (above) is a southerner who 
looks forward to being a thirty-five-year-old bachelor. He doesn't 
want to play “heavies"’ all of his life, and his big job now is trying 
to convince producers that he isn't a professional villain. He says 
it may take him the next four years to accomplish this. “I'm not in 
love," he says, but | intend to marry some time. Astrologers tell 
me I'll be married twice." The type he prefers is “a tall girl with 
red or auburn hair, blue or violet eyes, and tanned; a girl with a 
spirited disposition; and | prefer a professional girl, an actress.’ 


"I like a girl," confesses Randolph Scott (left), “who is a little 
taller than the average, who is the athletic type, but who knows 
how to blend sports with social life. 1 like a girl who's gay and 
optimistic, because I'm rather serious myself. I'm just as fond of 
blondes as | am of brunettes. | don't think I'll marry an actress.” 


Photographed exclusively for The New Movie Magazine by Irving Lippman 
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Inside information about the desires and 
dislikes of screen lovers away from the 


clicking cameras and the white 


lights 


“I promise NEW MOVIE not to 
cet married before August," says 
Lyle Talbot (right), ‘so how long 
does this statement have to last?" 
He doesn't like the athletic type, 
but he likes ‘the size that wears 
clothes well.'’ Beauty not required, 
but he wants charm, intelligence 
ond a sense of humor... “a girl 
with a fifty-fifty spirit who isn't 
too submissive.” Prefers actresses. 


Photographed exclusively for The New Movie 
Magazine by Elmer Fryer 


This is the way Buddy Rogers (left) looks at the marriage situation: “I don't 
think I'll ever get married. I'm too fickle. | take a girl out and | think she 
is the one girl for me. The next night | take out another girl and discover 
she's wonderful, too. Blondes, brunettes, redheads—they're all the same to 
me. But Buddy does admit that he likes blue eyes best, and he prefers a fair 
complexion. ‘She's got to be natural,’ he demands. Either professionals or 


non-professionals will do, too. 
Photographed exclusively for The New Movie Magazine by Irving Lippman 


Ah-h-h-h! David Manners (below), in his early thirties, a dreamer, first cousin 

to Lady Diana Manners, handsome and popular; has established a trust fund 

for his mother, who lives with him. He hopes to get married, “but not while 

I'm working in pictures. | hope to be a writer some day. | don't want to live 

in Hollywood after I'm married. Hollywood seems to resent happy marriages.” 

He likes an outdoor girl—''the pioneer type.’ Prefers medium blondes with 
blues eyes and fair, tanned skins. No actress need apply. 


Photographed exclusivelu for The New Movie Magazine by Wide World 
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Photographed exclusively for The New Movie Magazine by Wide World 


Here, girls, we have Tom Brown, Walter Byron and William Janney. 
Tom's twenty-three, contracted to Universal, supports his father and 
mother, unspoiled, and one of the most popular young men in 
Hollywood. ‘'l have so much fun running around with different girls, 
it seems a shame to spoil it with marriage,’ says Tom. ‘But | say 
that knowing perfectly well I'll change my mind some day when | 
meet the right girl.’ Tom says everything about Anita Louise is 
his ideal. And he thinks a professional wife is a necessity to an 
ector. ‘She understands," he says. 


Now about Welter Byron, thirty-five, prosperous free lance. Lives 

at the Hollywood Athletic Club. Saves his money. Being English, 

he thinks the husband should be the boss, that the wife shouldn't 

work, but “every time I've come near getting married it was when 

1 was too broke to support a wife. But | have hopes.’ He likes 

small girls, blonde, blue eyes, a clinging vine “and | like 
actresses best." 


For Billy Janney, give him a girl with a pleasant disposition— 

“and not too dramatic, understand ?''—five feet one inch or so tall, 

dark eyes and dark hair with an olive complexion, and one who 
has a lively interest in athletics. 
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Photographed exclusively for 
The New Movie Magazine 
ty Wide World 


Russell Gleason, twenty-four years old, James and Lucille Gleason's 
only child, and, according to Lucille, without the slightest sense 
of responsibility. Says Russell: “Marriage doesn't seem to work 
out in Hollywood—so why get into it?’ He likes the athletic 
type, medium height, slender, with black hair, hazel eyes and a fair 
complexion. "And not a professional,’ adds Russell. 
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Margaret 
Sullivan, the newest Uni- 
versal star, who will share honors 
with John Boles in "Only Yesterday.” 
Though a stage success, particularly in 
the triumphant "Dinner at Eight," this i 


her first movie appearance. She's from 


Norfolk, Virginia, and has kept just a trace 
of her southern accent. John Stahl, 
who directed ‘Back Street," will 
megaphone “Only Yesterday.’ Uni- 
versal believes that they have 
another Katharine Hep- 


burn in her. 


Teario 


Hashimura Togo, WALLACE IRWIN‘S 
Japanese schoolboy, gently assisted 
by Miss Kate Smith 


Drawing by HERB ROTH 


"Jussa moment. Jussa moment," 
neh \y Miss Kate Smith pronounce. 

Ay “lL see you. | splunge at you. 
. .. 1 toss like these." She toss. 
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To Editor New Movey Mag, who know how to be 
happy though smiling, 


DEAREST SIR: 


ESTDY, after bathing the dishes, I got my 
Thusdy p.m. off, so I think it would be nice to 
get away for while from the Hollywooden 
atmospear of Geo. F. Ogre home. Therefore 
I think up some good place to do that, and finially 
decide to go to an emotion picture theater. Well, 
Mr. Editor, that film play I see there were so de- 
licious that I set sobbing & wepping 3 hrs 47 min. 
In the big deth-dead scene I make such loud choke, 
heart-burst and blobber that Hon. Manager came 
enrushing in and decry, “Hay, who makeing all that 
Statick?” 
After that I was throwed out to street by the 
sweetest looking femail usher I ever did seen. 
Well, Mr. Editor, when I got back home in time 
to deliver 2 gallons cocktails to Thinking Studio of 
my owner, Hon. Geo. F. Ogre, there set my strong 


Ss 


proprietor looking at me with cowboy expression. 
I approach up to him with such sorrowful sneezes 
from my eyes and nose that I realize I was crying 
tear-drops frightfully fast. 
“What happen to give you such bad attack of 
agony?” require Hon. Geo. baffably. 
“Boo,” I say and “Hoo,” I say. “Mr. Sire, lend Hi 
me yr penwiper for to dry off the wet from my hurt 
face.” He lend and set there watching me ring out 
that penwiper, dripping a lot of sorra on the rug. } 
“To the funeral of who have you been at?” he i| | 
narrate. | | 
| 
| 


“My heart are too bumped to tell,” I divludge. “It 
cost me 50c for get in, and I got reserved seat for 
tomorra, by golly.” 

“That must be a pretty darnly umportant person 
to get buried twice,” he dictate. 


a were not a person,” I glob. “It were a great 
flim drammer. O such a mobb to get in you never 
did observe. Everybody pushing & nudging at door. 
Outside on sidewalk stood 106 Scalpers, scalping 
people. I hear one lady say, ‘I are expecting to take 
my grandpa tomorra. He will cry like a babby.’”’ 

“Huh,” describe Hon. Ogre. “What name you call 
that great bawling success? Teario? Or The Cry 
Parade?” 

“Nope, it ain't,” I (Please turn to page 95) 
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Zip! Zam! Wham! 


What happens when 
a railroad man 
goes Hollywood 


By FRANK J. McNELIS 


BRISK young man, still in 

his uniform of the World 

War, though he had been 

out of the service two 
months, threw open the door of a 
little bungalow in Shavertown, 
Pennsylvania, a village near Wilkes- 
Barre. 

“Mother,” he announced, “I’ve 
decided what I’m going to do.” 

“Certainly,” said the mother. 
(Folks in Shavertown know her as 
Mrs. W. L. Tracy.) “You’re going 
back to college.” 

“Nope,” said son Lee, with a 
rather weak grin, “I’m going to be 
an actor!” 

It all happened as simply as that. 

But Lee Tracy, the jaunty. 
rather cocksure young man, little 
realized the struggles and problems 
he was bringing upon himself. 
Photographed exclusively for The New Movie Magazine by Clarence Sinclair Bull And had he been told that within 
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When he got tired an- 
swering "No!" to the 
inevitable question, 
"Any experience?” 
Lee dug up a lot of 
réles out of a book 
of clippings, and this 
time his answer was 
"Plenty." So he got 
the job. 


A photograph of Lee 
Tracy taken when he 
was in high school. 


Photo by H. Starr 


ten years he was to be one of the most sought-after 

stars of motion pictures, he probably would have 

turned to you with his infectious grin and said, “Quit 

your kidding! This is a serious business with me!” 
And it was! 


UT let’s look first into the environment and ante- 
cedents of this young man without a drop of stage 
blood in his veins, who was to make veteran Holly- 
wood producers sit up and take notice, and who was 
to give fan audiences more big, new thrills than any 
male star of recent years. 

Lee’s early life was a constant succession of chang- 
ing background and location. His father, the late 
W. L. Tracy, was a railroad official, whose exploits in 
organizing and developing railroad centers will be 
remembered by many of the brotherhood, moved from 
town to town, in pursuit of his calling. 
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| |ts Lee Tracy! 


Lee attended school in Louisville, Kentucky; Kansas 
City, Kansas; St. Louis, Missouri, and the Western 
Military Academy at Alton, Illinois. From there he 
went to Union College at Schenectady, New York. 

When the war broke out, Lee was sent to Camp Lee, 
Virginia, where, because of his early military train- 
ing, he was commissioned a second lieutenant. He 
emerged from the war without a scratch, luckily 
enough, and still retains his commission as second 
lieutenant. He is a member (in good standing, let me 
add) of the Army and Navy Club of Philadelphia. 

The war left Lee with nothing to do. He didn’t 
want to continue his military career. He didn’t want 
to continue his college plans to become a surgeon. In 
fact, like many of the disbanded soldiers, he didn’t 
know, exactly, just what he wanted to do. But he had 
what he was afraid some people might think a crazy 


_idea. So he went home to talk things over with his 


parents. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tracy had moved to Shavertown, 
where Mr. Tracy was in charge of the Sayre, Pennsyl- 
vania, shops of the Lehigh Valley Railroad and Mrs. 
Tracy was near friends of her childhood. 

Just why at this point he should sell himself the 
ambition to become an actor he is frank to say he 
cannot tell you. Perhaps, it was a boyhood ambition, 
which he had always secretly cherished, suddenly 
blossoming as an expression of rebellion against a life 
he wasn’t interested in. 

He knew he didn’t want to study medicine, much 
as his family had always treasured the idea. 

But to do them justice, they were willing to help— 
and did. They were (Please turn to page 88) 
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Hollywood, California 


T’S a gay, colorful Summer in the movies this 
year with all kinds of suggestions for your own 
clothes to be gleaned from the new films. 

Cottons vie with beaded materials and brocades 
of the richest sort for the spotlight. You must either 
be cool and fresh in organdy, piqué or gingham or be 
overwhelmingly lavish with elaborate metal cloth, 
heavy brocade or fringe. Some woolens are being 
worn, too, often in combination with taffeta or satin. 


you can make any simple dress look smart if you 
take a tip from the stars and their designers and 
wear a bit of a bow here or there—particularly if the 
bow happens to be plaid taffeta or crossbarred 
organdy. Set it under your chin, to one side, or use 
lots of them, on your sleeve or down your skirt. 
Then put a bit of the same material on your hat, 
have some gloves made to match and you’ll be ready 
for any summer daytime occasion. Gloria Stuart 
wears a smart street costume along those lines in the 
Fox production “It’s Great to Be Alive.” Navy blue 


rocco crepe is used for the dress and blue and white 
checked organdy trims it with a flat bow at the neck, 
a band on the hat and gloves with six-inch cuffs. 

Gloria also wears a red and white checked zephyr 
gingham with white organdy ruffle at the neck and 
over the short sleeves, in the same picture. Gingham 
pumps to match the dress are a novelty. 

Adrian puts bows up and down the sleeves of Jean 
Harlow’s crepe frock for “Black Orange Blossoms’’ 
and combines the same plaid taffeta used for the bows 
with straw for an interesting new hat. 


Ee slim lines we are expecting the movie de- 
signers to sponsor this Fall were forecast in a 
white satin evening gown worn by Loretta Young in 
“Lady of the Night,’ an M-G-M picture. It’s long 
and tightly fitted with a fringed train. With it is 
worn a Satin skull cap covered with the fringe. 

We've been hearing that the films plan to drop 
frills and bows and put away puff sleeves of whatever 
description for the Winter; that slinkier, more form- 
fitting models are on the way. 

Be that as it may, Elissa Landi is wearing a 


Jean Harlow goes in for bows in a big way and 
does them in striped taffeta. Her straw hat is 
trimmed with it and bows cover the sleeves of her 
pastel crépe frock. She wears this in the M-G-M 
production, "Get Your Man,” with Clark Gable. 
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(Below) Orry Kelly designed this luscious evening gown for Elissa 
Landi to wear in the Fox film, “Il Loved You Wednesday.” You 
see his sketch of the gown at the right and Elissa wearing it at 
the left. It's made of heavily bead-embroidered crépe trimmed 
with semi-pleated silver-edged mousseline de soie. 


Fay Wray (at top) wears 

velvet and metal chiffon in 

“Ann Carver's Profession,” a 

seat designed by Lettie Lee 

or Columbia and sketched 
by Kalloch. 


Lettie Lee also designed this 

black crépe evening gown 

with a beaded brocade top 

for Claire Dodd to wear in 

the-same film. Kalloch made 
the sketch. 
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Smart new midsummer 
frocks that you'll see in the 
: film fashion parade when 


you go to the movies 


By JANET RICE 


knockout creation in her new picture “I Loved You 
Wednesday.” It’s embroidered in an all-over pattern 
of beads and fits tightly to below the hips where a 
cascade of ruffles breaks the line at the back. The 
same ruffles, edged in silver, are used over the 
shoulders. In the same picture she wears a double- 
breasted coat-dress trimmed with a small high piqué 
collar and a piqué flower. 


ILIAN HARVEY, the coast’s newest fashion sen- 
sation, is wearing clothes a bit too extreme right 
now to have developed a large following. Of course, 
her part in “My Lips Betray” called for exotic, stagey 
gowns. But she is expected to take a high place 
among the stars whose gowns are copied when she 
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It isn't her costume that makes Benita Hume look so 
upset—it's a scene from Paramount's "Gambling Ship.’ 
Benita wears a silk piqué peaked hat and a jacket 


with peaked shoulders. 


gets a part that calls for clothes 
wearable by the average person. 

Katharine Hepburn is another 
star whose clothes should rate high. 
However, her new picture “Morning 
Glory” is not of the right type for 
clothes, either. 

Helen Twelvetrees is coming into 
the fashion limelight, partly on ac- 
count of her role in “Disgraced,” 
where she gets a chance to wear a 
number of smart costumes. Travis 
Banton designed a navy blue taffeta 
suit for her with embroidered 
organdy bows and cuffs and a knife 
pleated skirt hem that is particu- 
larly good. She also wears a long 
beaded tunic over satin for a strik- 
ing and unusual evening gown. 


ONSTANCE BENNETT wears 

fewer of the swank creations 
that have made her famous in 
“Bed of Roses.” In fact she’s seen in 
a sweater and skirt in one _ scene. 
But you may be sure that the 
sweater is built along the right 
lines. She also wears a wool corded 
dress with a shoulder cape and fez- 
like toque in this picture and a satin 
lounging robe with coque feather 
trimming. 

You might be interested to know 
that Joan Crawford whose last pic- 
ture was “‘Today We Live” wears a 
blue dress—just for luck— in every 
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Ray Jones Photo 


Colleen Moore makes her comeback in the Fox picture, 
"The Power and the Glory'’’ and in a summery frock 
of white organza trimmed with ruffles edged in dark 


green satin ribbon. 


Two interesting costume sketches made by Jo 

Strassner for Lilian Harvey. A heavy brown crépe 

redingote with wide shoulder epaulets is used 

over frilly organza for the upper costume. Fly- 

away shoulders of crossbarred chiffon match the 
skirt trimming in the lower frock. 


production she makes. In that picture 
the costume was of cadet blue, a broad- 
cloth skirt with a suede jacket. 

Bright brown is a favorite color both 
off and on the screen right now for 
players at M-G-M. 

Maureen O’Sullivan who will be fea- 
tured with Johnny Weismuller in ‘Tar- 
zan and His Mate” has just selected a 
new low-back model one-piece bathing 
suit. Royal blue is the color. 

Miriam Hopkins wears a new and 
different broad-brimmed hat in M-G-M’s 
“Stranger’s Return” with Lionel Barry- 
more. It’s made of organdy and is set 
square on the head, merry widow fash- 
ion, with a quaint bouquet of flowers 
perched at the front. With it she wears 
an embroidered organdy afternoon frock. 
You couldn’t do better than model your 
new fall suit after one worn by Joan 
Bennett in the Fox film, “Arizona to 
Broadway.” It’s a heavy tweed, three 
piece—skirt, jacket and long cape-coat. 
She wears black suede gloves stitched in 
alive: a black and white hat and a plaid 
scarf. 
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HOLLYWOOD FASHION TIPS 


Two parts are better than one if it’s an evening or 
afternoon gown—plain frocks are topped by 
brocade and chiffon. 


Ruffles and bows are having their last fling in the 
movies—predictions for Fall are straighter 
silhouettes. 


Plaids are popular for trimming and for blouses, 
even for the beach. 


Brocades, metal cloths, embroidery, tucks—all the 
elaborate materials are featured again. 
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Dolores Del Rio shows the new- 

est fad for beach costumes—a 

plaid gingham bathing suit with 

a wrap-around skirt to match. 
It's backless. 


Loretta Young has a new high 
hat in M-G-M's production, 
"Lady of the Night," with 
Franchot Tone. Her coat cole 
lar is pleated white piqué. 
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Mr. Allen, author of 
this month's broadcast. 


Radio Rambles } 


The Strange Case of Ben Bernie 


As told for the first time 


: od Clon. 


The New Movie Magazine’s guest correspondent 


O much has been written about radio stars that 
it seems futile to attempt to wring another 
word, action or deed out of your favorite ether 
entertainer. 

Press agents have got ahead of themselves. Not 
only have they chronicled every important happening 
in the life of the average radio artist, up to and in- 
cluding today, but, in order to hold their jobs, they 
have concocted various odd activities and credited 
same to your favorites. So, until such a time as the 
deed is actually consummated, any publicity story lacks 
authenticity. 

Something should be done about press agents— 
these men who herd misleading words into para- 
graphs exploiting the alleged actions of our stars. 
Many publications are put to press so far ahead of 
publication that the press agent writes far in advance 
of his client. You can sense the outcome. For 
months after the radio performer has left the air he 
(or she) has to go around doing things that the agent 
thought up weeks back. Many times this is embarrass- 
ing. . . . For example, take the Strange Case of 
Ben Bernie. 


ON a sweltering mid-August afternoon, some time 
ago, Ben’s press agent sat lazily fanning himself 
in his cubbyhole which passed for an office. He stared 
blankly out of the window, overlooking an alley, and 
wondered how he could stir up an idea. 

He had stopped in the middle of an article on, “Ben 
Bernie, the Old Messtro,” (some call it “Maestro,” but 
I don’t) obviously at a loss for words. He knew that 
the fans would be interested in learning how Ben 
spent his spare time, but he didn’t know his client 
well enough to ask him such a personal question. 

“T could call him up,” mused the press agent, but, 
realizing that his phone had just recently been 


Bert Lahr chooses 
Horton, a ‘straight faced'’ comedian, 
as his favorite cinema star. 
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Edward Everett 


disconnected, this action was therefore dismissed. 

“Why don’t you make up something?” whispered a 
tiny voice. “‘Nobody’ll know the difference.” 

“Why not?” echoed the agent. 

No sooner said than done. Putting down his ciga- 
rette, he stabbed the typewriter keyboard, harpoon- 
fashion, with his index finger, and this line appeared 
on the paper: : 

“Ben Bernie’s chief hobby is paddling a canoe 
around the lake in Central Park. You can see him 
there, any afternoon, autographing paddles for ad- 
mirers as they flock around him on the water.” 


Tp es was written on a sultry afternoon in August 
but the magazine, Radio Burp, didn’t reach the 
news stands until December. What happened? Don’t 
skip to the end of this story to find out; I’ll tell you 
as fast as I can. ‘ 

A Mrs. Sward, a grass widow from Haverstraw, 
bought the magazine while in New York for her 
Christmas shopping. Reading the press agent’s story, 
at lunch, she said to herself, “My! My! Ben Bernie 


James Wallington picks Eddie 
Cantor as his favorite movie actor. 
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Stars of the air pick their screen 


Lee Sims and llomay Bailey 
are in perfect accord on 
their mutual choice—It is 
the beautiful Myrna Loy. 


can be seen any afternoon paddling around Central 
Park lake. What a man!” 

Mrs. Sward had heard the Old Messtro on the air, 
and resolved that on her next visit to New York she 
would go up to Central Park with her canoe paddle 
and have it autographed. 

Accordingly, she wrote a postcard to Master Bernie 
saying, “Coming to New York December 23rd. Will 
be up to see you at Central Park.” Signed, “An 
Ardent Admirer.” 

The card was forwarded to Chicago where Master 
Bernie was making a personal appearance at a local 
pool room—as was his diverting wont. Reading the 
message and recalling the press agent’s story was but 
the labor of an instant. 

With trembling hands he brushed the dandruff from 
his coat collar and went into a huddle with a man 
who was tying his shoelace. Knowing that a man 
who expects to accomplish anything with a shoestring, 
in these perilous times, is a man whose advice is 
cheap, the Old Messtro stated his dilemma. The 
stranger advised him to make good. 

“Don’t forget,’ he said, “the fans put you where 
you are today. You can’t let Mrs. Sward down. You 
may see the day when you’ll need a fan,” continued 
the man who, by now, had finished tying his shoe. 
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favorites 


Annette Hanshaw tells us 

that she selects Gary 

Cooper as her favorite 
movie idol. 


Dis 
‘ 


“Yowsa,” replied Master Bernie, “but it’s ten below 
zero. I need a fan today like Grant needs ventilation 
in the Tomb.” 

This was too much for the man. Untying his shoe 
again, he caromed a withering look off the floor in 
the general direction of the band leader and said, dis- 
paragingly, “I guess all that stuff about radio people 
in the papers is a fake. I should have known.” 

With this he shuffled out the door, still busy with 
his shoelace. 


{pes interview proved too much for even a Radio 
Personality. The Old Messtro, knowing that his 
public is fickle, was perplexed. Suppose rumor was 
to get abroad that he had Failed a Fan. The result 
was too terrible even to contemplate. 

“No, sir! Il show them!” snarled the Old Alma 
Malter. “I’ll go to New York and when Mrs. Sward - 
comes to Central Park on December 23rd, I’ll be pad- 
dling my canoe if it’s the last thing I do.” 

With this he was gone. 

Eventually the fatal day arrived. Mrs. Sward came 
to New York to finish her shopping but principally to 
have her paddle autographed. It was three-thirty 
when she arrived at the pond. A blinding snowstorm 
had been raging for hours (Please turn to page 106) 
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Now Its PATCHVVORK ¢ 


} 


Just the thing to go in 
Colleen Moore's Early 
American bedroom. It's 
the old star and circle de- 
sign, blue on white back- 
ground bordered with blue. 


Turn to page 88 for direc- 
tions for obtaining patch- 
work patterns. 


Stars from Ireland pose together when Maureen O'Sullivan displays 
the star pattern quilt she brought from Ireland not so long ago. 


Jean Parker's favorite quilt is a perfect example of the old patch- 
work design known for ages as the Tree of Life. 
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by JAMES CAGNEY 


“1 don’t like hitting women,” writes 
Jimmy, “but the public demands it.” 


O one can blame me for getting just a bit fed 
up with this business of socking women in 
every one of my pictures. 

It has been going on for two years now, and 
in each succeeding picture I approach such scenes 
with a sinking feeling in the midriff. 

The only reason for it seems to be that the public 
found it novel when I first did it in “The Public 
Enemy,” and the public has clamored for it ever since. 

The writers of all of my pictures have written it 
into the scripts, and the directors have followed it 
up by directing it into the pictures. But if I had my 
way about it, I’d rather keep my hands in my pockets. 


ie has given me a reputation which I do not deserve. 
I do not sock women in my private life. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I don’t even sock men, no matter how 
provoked I may be. I have not used my fists for 
punitive purposes since I was seventeen years old. 

That, however, is not the reason that I want to shy 
away from the business of “woman hitting.” The 
main reason is that it is dangerous. 

There is always the danger of somebody’s being 
hurt. And, as it is always an actor, there is a good 
chance that it might easily interfere with his making 
a living from then on. The breaking of a nose, knock- 
ing out of several teeth, or perhaps the breaking of 
a jaw could very easily change an ingenue into a 
character woman, and a juvenile man into a heavy. 
Or perhaps put them out of the running altogether. 

The danger of socking was most forcibly presented 
to me during the making of my last film, ‘Picture 
Snatcher.”’ Alice White and I played a scene in which 
she was to take a punch on the chin from me. 

I am always very careful not actually to hit the 
recipient of the blow, and I always ask that he or she 
do exactly as I say when IJ throw the punch. 
They must not move their heads in fear, 
but must move as the punch goes by. 

It just so happened that Alice tried to 
make the scene as realistic as possible, and 
when the moment came, having a great 
deal of faith in what I told her about not 
hitting her, she took a chance and stuck 
out her chin. 

I connected solidly with the point of 
Alice’s lower jaw and almost took her head 
off her shoulders—and that with my hand 
only partly closed. If my fist had been 
solidly closed, I don’t know what might 
have happened. (Please turn to page 87) 


Photo by Elmer Fryer 


"| haven't used my fists for puni- 
tive purposes since | was seven- 
teen years old." 
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Happy Days are Here Again! 


HARLIE CHAPLIN is a patron of the arts, 
and a friend of all artists. 
So we weren’t surprised to see him at Willy 
Pogany’s tea, given in Willy’s picturesque 
Hollywood hillside home. 

Charlie had a cup of tea, praised Willy’s portraits 
of Anna May Wong, Minna Gombell, Mrs. Carl 
Freund, Dorothy Dwan and departed to meet Pauline 
Goddard and take her to a dinner dance. 

Alice White was wearing one of those sheer suits 
that are so new. The blouse was blue and white 
checked gingham on a navy blue georgette skirt. The 
coat, of three-quarter length and fitted in at the waist, 
was of matelasse in navy blue and lined with the blue 
and white checked gingham. The coat was quilted. 
Her hat was a saucy little tip-tilted affair of navy 
blue straw. 

Alice told us she had just had her horoscope read, 
but was handicapped by the fact that she actually 
doesn’t know the day nor even the month, exactly, of 
her birth. You see her mother was on the stage at 
the time, and kept Alice’s birth secret for a while. 
Then the court house where the record was filed 


Photograph by William Walling, Jr. 


Marlene Dietrich and Rou- 
ben Mamoulian. 


Ait the party given by 
Rouben Mamoulian, the 
director: Leslie Howard, 
Charles Farrell and Gary 
Cooper taking a _photo- 
graph of themselves. 


HOW 
HOLLYWOOD 
ENTERTAINS 
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burned down. Alice gets breaks like that! 

Johnny Warburton came in soon and whisked Alice 
away. He takes her for drives at the beach, as both 
love the open; and Alice has had enough indoors, 
she says, what with those long months on the stage, 
to last her the rest of her life. 

Claudette Colbert was among the guests, looking 
pretty in a tailored black suit. Adrienne Ames wore 
one of her latest New York dresses—a brown flat 
crépe with loose jacket, the skirt in two tones, and a 
brown hat. 

Alan Dinehart brought Moselle Brittone. They 
seem devoted, by the way. And Bela Lugosi intro- 
duced us to his bride. Others present were Mrs. Ed- 
mund Breese, Gloria Gray, Minna Gombell, Neil 
Hamilton, Walter Byron. 


Not every actress is as accomplished as Colleen 
Moore. Colleen plays the piano excellently. Did 

you know it? 
But Colleen is shy about playing. However, we 
simply wouldn’t let her off, at the party which she 
gave her sister-in-law, (Please turn to page 109) 


Step out with Grace Kingsley, The New 
Movie Magazine’s society reporter, to 


all of the gay Filmland parties 


Photo by 
Wiliam Walling, Jr. 
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| How will you have your Talbot? 


arose meg 


eo py mniniies 


Nag 


POO Ys 


HEN a city slicker 

forecloses the 

mortgage on the 

old homestead— 
that’s not news. 

But when a_ publicly- 
acclaimed villain pays off 
the aforementioned mort- 
gage... A-a-a-ah, mates! 
Bring on your dog-biting man! Call out the 
marines! That is news! 


see TALBOT, popular Menace of the Mo- 
ment, has done just that. And, with his 
glorious sense of humor, he is getting a whale 
of a kick out of the idea. 

He may never forgive me for telling it, but 
it’s too good to keep. 

Back in the little Nebraska town where 
Lyle was born, there is a dear little old lady— 
Grandma, to Lyle—who raised the lad from 
the time he was a howling, pink-and-white 
bundle, two months old, left sadly orphaned 


Will you take him straight or 
crooked?--that’s Lyle’s problem 


By BARBARA BARRY 
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When a publicly-acclaimed villain 
pays off the mortgage — folks, 
that's news. That's just what Lyle dma HH =! 
Talbot has done for the little that, kiddies, is Lyle’s original 


Grandma who raised him. 
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Photographed exclusively for The New Movie Magazine by Elmer Fryer 


by the death of his beautiful 
mother. 
Grandma Hollywood—for 


monicker — brought up _ her 
adored charge after the fashion 
of grandmothers the world 
over. 

And with surprisingly good 
results. If the boy had been made of indifferent 
stuff, he might well have been spoiled . . . grand- 
mothers being what they are, the darlings. That 
he pulled through without a trace of egoism is a 
distinct credit to his general intelligence. 

When seven-year-old Lyle acquired an enormous 
stock of cold cream, perfume, vanilla, etc., the sale 
of which would enable him to procure a much- 
desired soldier suit, it was Grandma who sur- 
rendered to his high-pressure salesmanship, and 
bought as much of the stuff as he couldn’t sell. 
Which was plenty. 

“There’s probably a load of it lying around yet,” 
Lyle smiled. “She’d have been money ahead if 
she had bought the suit, outright.” 


\ X 7 HEN Lyle started to school, and the expenses 
of an education began to mount, Grandma 
quietly mortgaged the old place without saying a 
word about it. Her boy was going to be some- 
body. 
Nor was her faith in (Please turn to page 92) 
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Something 
to Go Back to 


in Your Dreams 


By ALICE MAVOR EDWARDS 


’M building a house to hold my money!” 

Richard Cromwell speaking, in blue 

jeans, Malibu jumper and tennis sneakers. 

We were in his little roadster, a pink oil- 
cloth top insuring against a leaking roof. 

“Perhaps not to hold it in the way you think,” 
he went on. “You see, I get only one hundred 
and fifty dollars a week and when I’m thrown 
with other stars who get sometimes ten times 
that, my flat pocketbook grins up at me and says, 
‘A star? Yeah? Well shine, darn you, shine!’ 

“T’ve been responsible for a family since I was 
a youngster. I was eight when Father died. 
There were five of us. I’ve done jobs of every 
sort all along, worked my way through art 
school, painted, made masks, finally got this 
movie contract. 

“I saved up a thousand dollars once. It just 
melted away. No, not the market. An uncle 
was ill; a younger brother was married, had a 
baby—money needed all the time for something. 
I saw it would always be like that unless I could 
invest in something like a house that would be 
permanent; that 
couldn’t be touched 
—you understand?” - 


WISTFUL, 

somewhat be- 
wildered, little - boy 
look on the grave 
young face. “I want 
to do my share, but 
I’ve wondered’’—he 
paused—“‘are there ever stopping places where 
a person can catch up? 

“Of course there are things I have to forego 
if I build. I do less for my friends, not much 
candy or many flowers to girls. No Cocoanut 
Grove parties or liquor or expensive theaters. 

“T’ve three suits of clothes, one good, one not 
quite medium, one lousy. If I had to play the 
part of a man-about-town with a suitable ward- 
robe, I’d be out of luck unless the studio sup- 
plied the clothes. 

“Half my salary goes to my mother every 
week. I allow myself ten dollars a week for 
incidentals, forty for the new house. I bor- 
rowed some on my contract to start it when my 
thousand vanished. 

“But the things I like best—outdoor life, 
gardens, reading, painting—don’t cost money. 
I go to every movie I can, in cheap seats. I’m 
not waiting till I’m old to do what I want to do. 
I’m determined to have something to show for 
my work. 


Dick Cromwell’s 
house to hold 


his money 


|e had to live away from home in cabins of 
sorts because one can’t work in a mob. I’ve 
had artshops in funny old buildings. My paint- 
ings and masks brought in quite a lot. My best 
masks were those of Joan Crawford and Greta 
Garbo, I think. My portraits are rather awful 
but they’ve sold. I like working on murals. It 
takes such a lot to keep a family going, I had 
to sell things all the time. 

“A cranky landlady gave me the idea of own- 
ing a house when she objected to renting to an 
artist ‘because they never make enough to pay 
rent.’ At that, I was making more than I did 
with my first contract, only fifty a week. I was 
always changing cabins. Some one would find 
them and there would be a crowd crashing in 
for eats and fun. (Please turn to page 93) 


Dick gives half his salary each week to his mother, 
keeps ten dollars for himself for incidentals and 
puts forty dollars more in his castle in the hills. 


Photographed exclusively for The New Movie Magazine by Carl DeVoy 
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At the MAGIC THEATRE 


THIS WEEK 
Mark ond Dot See 
"ALICE AND THE 
LOOKING GLASS" 


Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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Stuart Erwin, fighting against 
stardom, because he does not 
want the responsibility of carry- 
ing an entire production—does 
not feel capable of it, as a mat- 
ter of fact—has entered upon 
his new M-G-M contract with vim 
and vigor. He has already fin- 
ished in two productions and is 
working in a third. You'll first see 
him in “Hold Your Man,” with 
Clark Gable and Jean Harlow, 
and next in "Stranger'’s Return,” 
with Lionel Barrymore and 
Miriam Hopkins. 


Exclusive photograph by Clarence Sinclair Bull 
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You Should See--and Why 


A SURPRISINGLY GOOD MONTH! 


FoR more years than he cares to 
admit, your reviewer has been look- 
ing at the best efforts of Hollywood 
—and unfortunately—the worst. With 
this in mind, we announce that this 
is a surprising month. Surprising, in 
that after what we personally term 
mature reflection, we are unable to 
pick out the best picture of the month. 

There is no outstanding picture, yet 
there are several which would take 
that particular honor in any ordinary 
four weeks. “Berkeley Square,” 
though it may lack some popular ap- 
peal in the minds of a few, definitely 
ranks among the great pictures of 
the year if for no other reason than 
that Leslie Howard is able to prove, 
for all time, that he is more than a 
charming character actor. 

Then there’s ‘Melody Cruise.” 
It’s more fun than nine out of ten 
good shows, but it doesn’t have the 
music or star value to warrant a 
“best of the month” rating. 

“Jennie Gerhardt” is grand drama, 
but no grander than several others 
this month; and if it weren’t for fine 
performances, it might not be as good 
as a few. 

“TI Loved You Wednesday” has some 
startlingly good points, but not quite 
enough of them; and “The Nuisance,” 
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Above: Clark Gable and Jean Harlow as 
they appear as co-stars in their latest 
M-G-M film, "Hold Your Man." ... And 


is it hectic! 


the M-G-M picture which has been 
publicized under the title “Never Give 
a Sucker a Break,” is the surprise of 
the whole shooting match. 

Rumor has it that M-G-M signed 
Lee Tracy to make several moderately 
priced pictures to round out the re- 
quired production total. Lee seems to 
have ideas of his own, and M-G-M has 
one of the best films they have made 
this year in a picture they probably 
didn’t think was half so good when 
they sold it to exhibitors. 

If you like the theater in your town, 
you can give it a break by taking in 
this one. You will get a break your- 
self in the bargain, for Tracy is 
breezier than he has ever been in the 
past and takes one more step toward 
proving himself just about the most 
sure-fire performer currently playing 
on either stage or screen. 

“Double Harness” gives Ann Har- 
ding a break at last and even now, 
William Powell, who is co-starred, 
gets much the better role. 


ASD among shows which aren’t 
quite important enough to rate 


listing in the first ten, are a couple you 
may enjoy more than those that have 
cost twice as much to produce— 
though, thanks be to a gracious provi- 
dence, costs do not have to worry your 
reviewer. 

Frank Capra, Columbia’s combina- 
tion of Lubitsch, Borzage, and King 
Vidor, brings in a sweet little bolt 
of celluloid currently entitled ‘Lady 
for a Day.” Damon Runyon, who 
is A-1 among New York newspaper 
men, wrote the story. He may write 
forever and never do _ better—yet, 
Mr. Runyon owes a vote of thanks 
to Warren William, Guy Kibbee, and 
Ned Sparks for performances that 
make a little yarn into a stirring hu- 
man document. 

Have you ever wondered why it is 
that when you come to think back 
over the movies you’ve seen, often 
the great big international successes 
don’t stick in the old memory, but 
rather a couple of pictures that have 
managed to sneak in behind the 
scenes and show real people thinking 
as real people really think. 

Your reviewer is going to try to 
keep this in mind when, in the future, 
he picks his “best of the month.” 


[PAB we get into the reviewing, 
there are a couple of things I'd 
like to tell you: Some time ago we 
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Save Up This Month 
And See All of These 


JENNIE GERHARDT 
—because Sylvia Sidney defi- 
nitely proves that she’s a big 
star. 


BERKELEY SQUARE 
—because Leslie Howard may 
never do a more romantic, 
finer piece of work. 


THE NUISANCE 
—because Lee Tracy deserves 
encouragement, and it’s a dandy 
show. 


MELODY CRUISE 


—because a burlesque musical 
is a treat well worth seeing. 


DOUBLE HARNESS 
—Ann Harding and Bill Powell 
at their best are enough for 
anyone. 


STRANGE RHAPSODY 
—because Kay Francis and Wal- 
ter Huston shine in a brilliant 
cast. 


MARY STEVENS, M.D. 
—hbecause Kay Francis in a 


good story is always worth see- 
ing. 


told you that “International House” 
was a movie well worth looking at. 
Well, Paramount took rather a long 
time getting around to releasing it, 
and it seems to me that you ought 
to be reminded. You won’t see many 
this year that will give you more 
fun. W. C. Fields was given lines 
to read for the first time since he 
tackled movies. You'll agree with me 


One of the girly-girly scenes from “It's Great to be Alive,’ featuring that heart-throbbing 
Raul Roulien, whose acting in Spanish versions of American films has set South American 
girls up on their ears. In the cast are Gloria Stuart, Edna May Oliver and Herbert Mundin. 


A scene from the filmization of Theodore Dreiser's famous novel, “Jennie Gerhardt,” 
with Sylvia Sidney, Donald Cook, Mary Astor, H. B. Warner and Edward Arnold. This 
scene shows Greta Meyer, Cora Sue Collins, Miss Sidney and Mr. Cook. 


that he’s really a great comedian. 

“Gold Diggers of 1933” deserves 
one more mention. Don’t let the title 
fool you. This is no musical review. 
It has swell girls, swell tunes, but 
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most important of all, it has a swell 
story. You can take our word for it, 
it’s something you ought to see. 
And don’t miss “The Silver Cord” 
with Irene Dunne. Irene’s going to 
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ee Ii ee 


es eects 


The Brothers Barrymore, John and Lionel, in another of M-G-M's all-time, all-star 
productions, "Night Flight." It is directed by one of the ace box-office directors of 
the industry, Clarence Brown. 


Glenda Farrell and Benita Hume in ‘Gambling Ship." This is one of the more ornate 


of the newer talkies which are being produced now. 


In the cast, also, are Cary 


Grant, Jack LaRue, Roscoe Karns and Arthur Vinton. 


do a musical and, admitting in ad- 
vance that we think Irene is swell, we 
hope you’ll like her new show as well 
as you’re bound to like “The Silver 
Cord.” 


ENNIE GERHARD T—(Para- 
mount)—“The Story of Temple 
Drake” probably encouraged Para- 
mount to do another story of the same 
general type. Though “Jennie Ger- 
hardt” doesn’t sin and suffer to quite 
the extent that Temple Drake man- 
aged to achieve, it is still a story that 
makes you sit up and take notice, 
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and no theater where it is playing 
is the kind of spot to pick out for 
an afternoon’s nap. 

Sylvia Sidney seems well suited to 
this type of role. Whether you liked 
“Pick Up” or not, you’ll have to admit 
that Sylvia gave charm to every 
scene in which she appeared, and 
made one or two rather impossible 
incidents seem plausible. 

In “Jennie Gerhardt” she has a 
much more believable story to work 
with and a cast that backs her up to 
the nth degree. Donald Cook shares 
the love interest, and I regret I can 


ALL THE LATEST NEWS 
AND VIEWS OF THE 
FORTHCOMING FILMS 


think of no more romantic manner of 
saying that. Fancy being paid for 
kissing Sylvia Sidney! 

H. B. Warner, who seems to have 
been resting up of late, comes back 
again with a sterling performance, 
and Frank Reicher, the sea captain in 
“King Kong,” turns in an extremely 
nice bit. 

The main value of “Jennie Ger- 
hardt” does not lie in its story, but 
rather in the remarkable manner in 
which scenes are made to seem be- 
lievable. I dare any girl who has ever 
been in what one would gall a “spot,” 
to see this picture and not come out 
of the theater with her heart in her 


mouth. Maybe it doesn’t happen in 
real life ... but it makes swell movie 
drama. 


| DXDT S LIE SQUARE — (Fox)—is 
London . . . and London is a pulse 
by which the heartbeats of the world 
are timed. “Cavaleade” taught us 
that life is much the same in any 
land; that drama is universal, and 
race and geographical position make 
little difference. 

Broadway. took “Berkeley Square” 
to its heart several years ago and you 
will follow Broadway’s lead. It is a 
rather simple tale of people you and 
I know. Leslie Howard is a much 
greater star than he seems to be... 
and don’t get indignant if that seems 
to tread on your particular toes. 

Have you seen Leslie Howard 
starred as you have seen much less 
capable players featured? You 
haven’t, probably, because this unas- 
suming Englishman is satisfied to go 
along doing one good job after an- 
other and letting it go at that. 

“The Animal Kingdom” told you 
what he could really do. ‘Berkeley 
Square” finishes the story. Whether 
or not you like the picture, I’m pretty 
sure you’ll be willing to admit there’s 
not another actor—or actress—in 
Hollywood, Elstree or Berlin who can 
do a better job than Mr. Howard. 

“Berkeley Square” (pronounced 
“Barclay” Square, so my English 
friends tell me) is not an English pic- 
ture. There are better than fifty thou- 
sand Americans in London, and other 
nations are there in lesser numbers. 
The story is cosmopolitan in the same 
way that “Seventh Heaven” was cos- 
mopolitan. It tells a story that 
stretches from here to Shanghai, a 
story that is caught in a cloistered 
corner of the mighty British city and 
played to its end—an end that should 
come too soon for most of you. 
Heather Angel and Beryl Mercer share 
the honors with the star. 


OTHING EVER HAPPENS — 
(Warner Brothers)—I owe you 
an apology. If any one of you misses 
this, I’m going to be sorry. I should 
have really reviewed this picture last 
month but through one thing or an- 
other, it was passed up... and that’s 
that. 
What a smart outfit these Warner 
Brothers turned out to be. Seeing 
the picture, you realize that this is 
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Franchot Tone and Loretta Young in 

“Lady of the Night." The scene shown 

here follows a night-club brawl, after which 

the gay young hero takes the girl to his 
home for protection. 


= 


LEG ZZ 


Kay Francis, Richard Boleslavsky, the direc- 
tor, and Walter Huston resting between 
scenes in “Sirange Rhapsody.” 


Constance Bennett (below) in “Bed of 
Roses, in which, by using her beautiful— 
and unscrupulous—little head, she rises from 
the dregs and lands in the lap of luxury. 


The National Digest of the Best Talking Pictures 


an idea that should have been done 
once a year since motion pictures 
were invented. The picture probably 
didn’t cost much as pictures go, and 
I hope they make a million. 

Remember “Grand Hotel’? and the 
famous Lewis Stone remark, “Grand 
Hotel . . . people come and go... 
but nothing ever happens?” That’s 
the whole idea (not so you’ll recog- 
nize “Grand Hotel’) but it doesn’t 
need much imagination to see where 
the thought came from. 

Geraldine Dvorak, Greta Garbo’s 
double, plays Garbo to the queen’s 
taste, Charles Judels is Lionel Barry- 
more’s Kringelein so that it’s hard 
to see the difference, and Jane Gale’s 
Joan Crawford is beyond words. 

Even if this weren’t grand enter- 
tainment, I defy you to get more fun 
out of an admission price than you 
can out of “Nothing Ever Happens.” 
It makes one wonder how much the 
big ones would be missed. 

George Givot, the Greek Ambas- 
sador of radio fame, plays the chef 
(for many an honest laugh) and a 
lively chorus of feminine bellhops 
puts a kick in the “Grand Hotel” 
story that Vicki Baum never guessed 
it would have. 


ELODY CRUISE—(Radioc Pic- 

tures)—One of these days Mr. 
and Mrs. America are going to wake 
up to the fact that the biggest and 
best orchestra bet in these here 
United States is Phil Harris and his 
merry, mad men of Hollywood’s 
Cocoanut Grove. 

Not that this has much to do with 
“Melody Cruise.” 

Some months ago Phil Harris 
starred in a three-reel special fea- 
ture made by Radio under the title, 
“So This is Harris,’ and the results 
were so encouraging that a feature 
picture was planned. “Melody Cruise” 
is the result. 

It’s a musical show with a swell hit 
number, the popular “Isn’t This a 
Night for Love?” But the music is 
the least part of it. Some few of you 
have had the thrill of hearing Harry 
Richman and Frances Williams sing 
“The Birth of the Blues” in one of the 
early George White’s “Scandals”; to 
those, Phil Harris will be reminiscent. 
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See All of These, Too 


LADY OF THE NIGHT 
—because William Wellman di- 
rected Loretta Young in a story 
that fits her. 


THE STRANGER’S RETURN 
—tLionel Barrymore in a strong 
film for strong movie tastes. 


THE PUBLIC BE SOLD 
(tentative title) 
—Richard Dix in another “Great 
Jasper.” 


NOTHING EVER HAPPENS 
—a roaring burlesque that will 
give you laughs aplenty. 

HOLD YOUR MAN 
—Gable and Harlow in some 
hot stuff . .. *nuff said. 


He’s not a bit like Harry Richman, 
but somehow he reminds you of 
Broadway’s favorite songster. 

There are girls, girls, and more 
girls in “Melody Cruise.” June 
Brewster has a couple of hints to 
hand out that any gal can use and 
Carmen Silver seems to have dis- 
covered a new approach that isn’t 
in Bobby Jones’ bag of tricks. 

The old-timers’ brigade is repre- 
sented by Charlie Ruggles, Holly- 
wood’s favorite uncle, and a new- 
comer, Helen Mack, is going to be 
the cause of plenty of heart-burn 
this Summer. 

I want you to see it. It’s silly... 
it’s goofy ... but by all that’s good 
for a laugh in show business, it’s 
something that will make you forget 
the room rent and give vent to a 
couple of the kind of laughs we used 
to have a few years ago. 


TRANGE RHAPSODY—(M-G-M) 
—Do you remember listening to 

the radio and hearing a composition 
that you had never heard before, 
that thrilled you from your toes up? 
That’s the sort of picture “Strange 
Rhapsody” may be to you. I have 
to say “may,” for the simple reason 

(Please turn to page 107) 
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‘Sound in 


by JOHN EDGAR | 


Raul Roulien and Rumba girls in a scene from ‘It's Great to be Alive.” 


O less than fifty musical pictures are now in 
production or preparation by the major film 
companies. Who says that Hollywood is not 
going musical? 

Of the new productions, Paramount leads with thir- 
teen, M-G-M with eight, RKO with seven, Fox with 
five, and United Artists and Universal are each fea- 
turing one, in addition to a number of independent 
releases. 

One of the most important announcements of the 
new musical pictures is that M-G-M has purchased 
the rights to the famous Broadway success, “The Cat 
and the Fiddle,” by Otto Harbach and Jerome Kern, 
and will feature Ramon Novarro in its tuneful lyrics. 

Among the musicals for RKO release are ‘Melody 
Cruise,” starring Phil Harris, “Frivolous Sal,” fea- 
turing Irene Dunne who will sing for the first time on 
the screen, and a new vehicle, as 
yet unnamed, for Francis Led- 


bidden Melody,” with William Kernell’s music, marks 
the return of John Boles to a singing part on the 
screen. Another Fox musical, “My Weakness” is the 
work of Buddy De Sylva who is not only responsible 
for the story and cast and collaboration on the music 
but who is making the picture as his own producer. 
In fact, he is probably the first independent musical 
producer in Hollywood. é 

Universal, having signed June Knight, is taking 
advantage of her dancing and singing ability in a new 
musical picture which will be this company’s first 
effort of its kind since the famous “King of Jazz’ 
with Paul Whiteman. 


ND now for a review of the month’s most popu- 
lar new records. 


“A Night with Paul Whiteman” is a record every- 
one will want and the Victor peo- 
ple have made a real advance- 


erer, star of “Autumn Crocus.” 
Another RKO effort, “Flying 
Circus,” has Eric Linden sing- 
ing for the first time on the 
screen. 

In addition to Paramount’s 
pretentious musical, “Interna- 
tional House,” with Cab Callo- 
way, Rudy Vallee, not to men- 
tion the celebrated Peggy 
Hopkins Joyce, this company is 
also working on a series of six 
two-reel comedies featuring 
Bing Crosby and Harry Lang- 
don. 

On the Fox lot, “The For- 
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The Month’s Biggest Hits 


"A Night with Paul Whiteman," includ- 
ing ''Whispering,' ‘Japanese Sand- 
man, ‘Some of These Days,” "Ida," 
“Dinah,” "When Day Is Done,” ‘St. 
Louis Blues," "Sweet Sue,” ‘“'Missis- 
sippi Mud," "I Can't Give You Any- 


thing But Love," "Wabash Blues,'’ and 
"Three O'Clock in the Morning." 
Played by Paul Whiteman and his 
Orchestra. (Victor) 


"TWENTY MILLION PEOPLE," fox trot 
—played by Wayne King and his 


orchestra. ( Brunswick) 
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ment in producing this disc. I 
won’t try to describe its appear- 
ance for it has to be seen to be 
appreciated. 

But this is what you will hear 
when you play it: ‘Whisper- 
ing,” played by the orchestra, 
followed by “Japanese Sand- 
man” also by the orchestra. 
Then we have “Some of These 
Days,” played by Romona and 
Roy Bargy. Next is “Ida,” sung 
for us by Red Mackenzie, fol- 
lowed by “Dinah,” sung by 
Peggy Healy, and then we wind 

(Please turn to page 86) 


STANDING IN 


Figures mean more than 
faces in the movie world. 
—Here’s a new way to 


acquire a movie figure. 


BY ANN BOYD 


Sit as Alice White sits in 
the upper photo. Don't 
slump or sit crookedly, as 
in the lower photo. 


Wide World 
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FOR BEAUTY 


» Wynne Gibson shows you three 
ways to stand, but only one is 
right. Don't slump or throw your 
shoulders back in exaggerated 
fashion. Stand tall, but take it 
easy as in the photo at the left. 


IGURES or faces? Which are 
most important? 

Any star will tell you that while 

facial beauty is necessary to a cer- 

tain degree there are no kleig lights 

available to the girl with a poor figure. 

Hollywood asks more than perfect 
proportions. Studios expect their stars 
to know the right way to stand and sit 
and the right way to walk. And if they 
don’t know they’ve got to learn. That’s 
because they realize that measurements 
may be right but if posture is wrong 
there’s no gain. 

There’s one right way to _ stand. 
Wynne Gibson shows you how. Not 
slumped in débutante fashion of several 
years ago; but not with exaggerated 
outswing our grandmothers thought 
charming. 

The shoulders are held back but not 
noticeably so. The abdomen is held 
high and flat and there’s an incurve at 
the small of the back but it’s not a sharp 
curve. 

The girl who wants to look well when 
she sits and to have her clothes show off 
to best advantage can take a tip from 
Alice White who doesn’t sit stiffly, mind 
you, but at the same time doesn’t let her 
whole body sag when she finds a chair. 
You can see the effect of a slumped 
crooked position in the other picture. 

If you yearn (Please turn to page 85) 
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Give Me Delicious 
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The chef showed Miss Angel how to make Waldorf salad 
with nuts, raisins, apples and watercress, and her mother 
is keen about the new jellied desserts. 


LOVE American food!” exclaimed Heather Angel, 

when I met her at luncheon in the studio café. ‘And 

it always amuses me to see the way some Americans 

go out of their way to eat at Chinese and Japanese 
and Russian or Italian restaurants, and to learn how to 
make foreign dishes, when their own thoroughly Ameri- 
can food is so good. Why, in England and even in France 
it’s quite a treat to have American food and women are 
proud to be able to cook something in the American 
manner.” 

Miss Angel was mixing her own salad, a trick taught 
her by the chef of the café. She has been away from 
England such a short time that everything here is a 
novelty to her. 

_“One reason I like American dishes,” she explained, 
“is because I am not a very heavy eater and the food 
here is so much daintier than it is in England. Some 
of the dishes over here fascinate me. I like particularly 
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American 


She likes light, luscious 
American cakes better than 
heavy English puddings. 


Directions for securing recipe 


circulars are found on page 87. 


this salad. It has nuts, raisins, apples, celery and 
watercress in it—with lettuce and mayonnaise. The 
chef told me it was a Waldorf salad. I shall remem- 
ber to tell my friends about it at home where so 
little thought is usually given to making salads. 

“And have you ever noticed,’ Miss Angel asked, 
“how much easier it is to get simple things that are 
at the same time appetizing, well seasoned and diges- 
tible here than it is in England? Plain, simple meals 
at home are so likely to be heavy and unappetizing. 
There we have such heavy home-made puddings. They 
are a part of almost every dinner. Suet puddings, 
bread puddings with rich sauces. During the cold, 
damp weather we have puddings with lots of fat in 
them. Over here your desserts are lighter and you 
eat more salads and green vegetables.” 

When we asked Miss Angel for some of her favorite 
recipes she admitted that she didn’t know much about 
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says 
HEATHER 
ANGEL 


FOOd 


She’s told her friends at home 


about our salads and desserts 


cooking. “People sometimes give me recipes,” she said, 
“and I take them home and Mother has the dishes 
prepared. We want to try everything.” 

Someone told Mother about a new jellied dessert 
served on glass plates and garnished with slices of 
fresh fruit. It’s perfectly delicious and it looks as 
good as it tastes. And then your American cakes— 
chocolate cake and sponge cake. Mother has recipes 
for dozens of them, which she intends to send back 
to her friends in England who are all becoming more 
and more interested in American ways of cooking. 

Because of this wide-spread interest in American 
cooking we have made a selection of the best recipes 
for typically American dishes. Here they are: 


5. Southern dishes 

6. Sandwiches 

7. American meat dishes 
8. American fish dishes. 


1. Favorite American cakes 
2. Favorite American pies 
3. American salads - 

4. New England dishes 
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BOX OFFICE CRIT 


Letters Every Producer 
Should Read 


Cover Suggestion: I have often 
wondered why all motion picture maga- 
zine publishers invariably have an ac- 
tress’s picture on the cover. I presume 
the majority of fans do enjoy seeing a 
pretty girl’s picture, but I’m sure there 
are others who will agree with me that 
it would be nice occasionally to find 
their favorite male star’s photo as a 
cover design. Some of my choices 


"Una Merkel doesn't need to be starred, 
because she steals every picture which she 
appears in.” 


would be Leslie Howard, Robert Mont- 
gomery, John Boles and Melvyn Doug- 


las. . . . I would also like to voice an 
opinion in regard to “The Merry 
Widow.” I agree with Marie Yeager 


and H. B. Kroeger concerning Joan 
Crawford in the title role. I think the 


ideal heroine and hero for this musical 


‘The 
would be Jeanette MacDonald and John 


"My first choice for Merry Widow’ 


My second choice would be Irene 
Dunne and John Boles." 


Boles. 
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THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE pays 
one dollar for every interesting and 
constructive letter published. Make 
them short and snappy—and tell why 


you do not like someone or some- 
thing. Address your communications 
to A-Dollar-for-Your-Thoughts, THE 
NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


comedy (operetta) would be Jeanette 
MacDonald and John Boles or Irene 
Dunne and Mr. Boles. Another choice 
—before Joan Crawford—would be 
Bebe Daniels. Who can forget her in 
“Rio Rita”?—Miss Hazel E. Decker, 
1156 West 28th Street, Erie, Penna. 

(Editor’s Note:—Jeanette MacDon- 
ald, signed on a long-term contract by 
M-G-M, will do “The Cat and the Fiddle” 
with Ramon Novarro and “The Pris- 
oner of Zenda’ with Nelson Eddy. 
She probably will be cast for “The 
Merry Widow” later on.) 


More of Classics: We represent a 
group of senior high school students 
from the Rutland High School of Rut- 


Stanwyck is of the finest 


rh 

Barbara 

actresses on the screen—and she gets some 
of the worst réles.” 


one 


land, Vermont. To us has been given 
the privilege of writing this letter for 
the class. 

We have been studying “Quentin Dur- 
ward” by Sir Walter Scott and, dur- 
ing the course of our study, we had a 
very enthusiastic discussion on what an 
excellent moving picture this book 
would make. 

Also, we remarked that if the motion 
picture studios made more movies of 
the books read by high school students, 
the books would be doubly appreciated, 
as well as bringing a larger atten- 
dance to the theaters throughout the 
United States. “Quentin Durward” has 
been so interesting to us that we feel 
it will certainly appeal to many other 
people also, if they have the oppor- 
tunity to see it on the screen. 

If you could arrange to have this let- 
ter published, so that it would come to 
the attention of the motion picture 
studios and producers, you would be 
obliging us greatly.—Harriet Carsanes 
and Bernard Mulqueen. 


“Cary Grant! What a smile! What a 
voice! What a sweetheart he'd make for 
any girl.” 


Off One’s Chest: I think this is a 
delightful way to “get it off your 
chest.” May I suggest that: 

I’d like to put a bomb under Karen 
Morley. Just to muss her up. Just 
once. 

Lee Tracy ought to try a different 
type of rdle. Excellent as he is, how 
do we know he isn’t just a rubber 
stamp? 

As a staunch admirer I’d like to pro- 
mote bigger and better roles for the 
glamorous Myrna Loy. 

And, mostly, I want to suggest and 
suggest and even plead—get Garbo 
back!—Mrs. Carolyn Manheimer, 165 
East Market Street, Long Beach, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

(Editor’s Note: Garbo is back. Watch 
for her in “Queen Christina.’’) 


Stars and Moustachios: If the fol- 
lowing actors and actresses are sup- 
plied with good stories and the proper 
direction, they will rise from the sup- 
porting cast, to the featured player or 
star of tomorrow. The actors: Lyle 
Talbot, Theodore Von Eltz, Donald 

(Please turn to page 74) 


FAN-LETTER FAVORITES OF 
THE MONTH 


Helen Hayes 
Janet Gaynor 
Jean Harlow 
Norma Shearer 
Lee Tracy 
Myrna Loy 
Fredric March 
Mae West 
Katharine Hepburn 
Joan Crawford 
Clark Gable 
Ruby Keeler 


FAVORITE PICTURES 


“42nd Street” 

“State Fair” 

“Cavalcade” 
HINTS FROM THE FANS 
Give us more young players! 
More romance and music! 
Cast Jeanette MacDonald in 

“The Merry Widow”! 
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A Very" — Call 


wale Ozer rE 29 i 


a. you ever es- crowded street corners “4 
caped death by ARE YOU A SAFE WALKER? are powerless to help 


the fraction of a second To how many of these questions can you answer NO? the persons who step 


when you thoughtlessly Do you: NG) SHG out from behind a 
eepbee aoe py 1. Step out carelessly from behind parked parked Car ii, c 
th o ast cars or obstructions? : Dp 
ee ee wile? O Your safety and the | 
bie ge ioe come ie a 2. Try to weave through traffic? OG. ose safety of every member 
y Gall one ef 3. Cross streets diagonally? . .... . of your family, when 
were Careful 1n Crossing : 
a at ste ; crossing a street or walk- 
a street, has a car ever 4. Get off and on vehicles in moving traffic? ; 3 | 
hitled g ing on a highway, de- 
wi If. edaroun oe 5. Cross streets without observing traffic? pends on the develop- f 
missing you by inches? eae ; : eee, Fe nc | i 
That time you were - Cross at intersections against the light: : ; ne ; 
j habit which .%, 
lucky. 7. Stand in the street? . aN f 
must become [5.4 <3 
In oe country, es 8. Allow your child to play in the streets? | second nature: ey 
PL ESEEDUS BASS 1! m3 9. Walk with instead of Geuiesy pets on Make certain 
every day by moving the road or highway? . . : that the road is 


cars and eight hundred 
are injured — some of 
them maimed for life. 
Thirty-five pedestrian accidents occur every hour Will you uphold the teachers who are 
—that is the present daily average. training the children to watch for the 
“Go” and “Stop” signals—and will you 
obey traffic regulations provided for your 
own safety? 


. Fail to use particular care at night?. . clear before 
you takea step. 


me 
S 


Reckless drivers are directly responsible for part 
of this daily tragedy, but the majority of such 


accidents are the result of carelessness or thought- : 
lessness of pedestrians. 2 Send for the Metropolitan’s booklet “The 


Safe Walker’s Memo Book.” It tells of 
Although the safety training of children by some the constant dangers which threaten 
schools has helped to prevent many accidents, | those on foot—how you and yours can 222i 
about ten children are still being killed every day. be safe walkers. Address Booklet Depart- tate 
Even effective signals and alert traffic officers at ment833-B. ie 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Box Office Critics 


Cook, Richard Powell, Victor Jory, 
Randolph Scott, Richard Cromwell, 
Herbert Mundin, Creighton Chaney, 
Buster Crabbe. And the actresses: 
Glenda Farrell, Wynne Gibson, Helen 
Vinson, Frances Dee, Shirley Grey, 
Jean Parker, Polly Walters, Judith 
Wood, Eleanor Holm and _ Edith 
Roark. ... The wearing of a mustache 
completely changes the personality of 
Theodore Von Eltz and hence fits him 
to play any number of characters. But 
it does not always effect that change in 
others, as evident in the case of Phil- 
lips Holmes, Fredric March, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., or even Clark Gable. 
Their facial lines and angles do not 
blend with the mustache to create a 
new personality.—Lyle Oberwise, 1573 
N. Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Laughter in South: Jim Tully’s 
“Laughter in Hell” was responsible 
for considerable laughter through the 
South recently when it was shown here 
in the form of a motion picture. 

It was fantastic in its description of 
convict lives on the chain gangs of 
the southern states. 

Of course it is willingly admitted 
that there are chain gangs in some 
states of the South, including South 
Carolina, but so far as I know (and 
I have visited quite a number) none 
of these compels its prisoners to wear 
balls attached to their chains. And if 
Mr. Tully had taken the trouble to in- 
vestigate the laws of these states he 
would undoubtedly have learned that 
the death penalty is carried out by 
electrocution and not by hanging as 
he pictured in his story. And this is 
handled by the state, not the county. 

Better stick to interviewing the stars, 
Mr. Tully, and leave play-writing to 


playwrights.—B. H. Davis, 703 Rhett 


Street, Greenville, S. C. 


Appreciation: Emil Jannings, I 
must admit, is really a good actor, but 
he is not so very great and versatile 
as it is thought. The fact is that— 
although his acting technique may be 
of a superior type, he repeats himself 
too much! Regardless of the fact, 
many people simply go crazy over Jan- 
nings and forget that even in the 
United States there are very good ac- 
tors. The real trouble is that they 
don’t know how to appreciate them for 
what they really are. Take the late 
Lon Chaney for instance. He was well 
known as a make-up genius, but few 
people regarded him as the remarkable 
actor he unmistakably was! Just think 
of his admirable portrayal of Singapore 
Joe in “The Road to Mandalay,” and 
so many others; that should convince 
you. However barely two years after 
his untimely death Lon Chaney, the 
great, the one real actor who lived his 
creations on the screen, is almost for- 
gotten altogether except in the hearts 
of a few faithful fans who feel that 
he can never be replaced. The trouble 
is you don’t give credit to those who 
really deserve it. Jacinto Dos Reis 
Moniz Silva Rua do Conde No. 14, 
Santa Luzia, Angra do Heroismo, Ilha 
Terceira-Acores, Portugal. 


Bring On Youth: Why is it that so 
many young players whom we see once, 
twice and perhaps three times, and come 
to like and enjoy, stop playing suddenly 
and that is the last we see or hear of 
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them? For example, Richard Crom- 
well and Jean Arthur. Jean was my 
first screen crush and still is, although 
I have others but I haven’t seen her for 
ages. My brothers and I talked about 
her for weeks after seeing ‘Flying 
High” and “Lawyer’s Secret.” 

For quite a while Dick Cromwell 
played, but recently we don’t hear or 
see anything of him. In “Emma” with 
Marie Dressler he was grand. 

Of course, the younger fans don’t 
really wish to push the older, more ex- 
perienced players, out of pictures, but 
we do wish that you would keep our 
young favorites. High school boys and 
girls do like the Barrymores, Hayeses, 
Crawfords and Beerys but we want to 
see something that (by a stretch of 


The People’s Academy of Motion 
Pictures (sponsored by THE NEW 
MOVIE MAGAZINE) will present 
twelve gold medals for what the 
readers of this magazine consider to 
be the twelve outstanding achieve- 
ments of the year 1933 in the films. 

Letters from our readers, carefully 


tabulated, will be the sole guides to 
these awards. 


These letters may be addressed to 
either The People’s Academy or to 
the Dollar-Thoughts department of 
this magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


You are the judge and the jury. 
Write us what you think. 

The medals will be given for the 
following: 

1—Best all-around feature picture 
2—Best performance (actress) 
3—Best performance (actor) 
4—Best musical picture 

5—Best human interest picture 
6—Best mystery picture 

7—Best romance 

8—Best comedy 

9—Best short reel picture 
10—Best news reel picture 
11—Best direction 
12—Best story 


imagination) could happen to us now, 
not ten years from now. So give us 
our young players back.—Miss Agnes 
Mackie, 507 Pinallas St., Clearwater, 
Florida. 


Garbo’s Feet: As one unaccustomed 
to the ways of radiodom (or radio- 
dumb), I fail to savvy the recent per- 
secution of Greta Garbo anent her feet, 
big shoes, etc., etc. In one evening, I 
heard no less than three announcers 
and comedians make supposedly funny 
cracks about the size of her shoes. If 
her feet are so big, can it be that they 
have just now noticed it? There must 
be a reason for this attack but, again, 
I fail to savvy.—Leo Zalucha, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 


Janet Gaynor has scored another suc- 
cess in “Tess of the Storm Country.” 
In it she has rather more of an im- 
portant part than Charles Farrell, and 
while she is quite up to her standard, 
the story is too old-fashioned to suit 
all the modern fans. Some of them are 
impatient to see her in a modern set- 
ting. 


A short time ago she was said to be 
the most popular at the box office and 
that ought to be compelling proof of 
her worth. 

Because she happens to be playing 
with Charles Farrell is no reason why 
any one should think that she is getting 
a divorce because of him. And he’s a 
third year married man too. But Far- 
rell or no Farrell, her private life will 
probably have no effect upon her match- 
less charm and vivacity. 

Lets hope that her next picture will 
be a present day one, so that all of her 
numerous fans may be suited.—Mrs. 
Belle W. Drake, Idylease Inn, New- 
foundland, New Jersey. 


Everyone to His Taste: You don’t 
dare print this because other movie 
magazines won’t: 

I hate Mickey Mouse or any other 
cartoon movies because they hurt my 
eyes with their constant flickering. 
Besides, they’re silly and not always 
in good taste. When such a picture 
comes to the screen I shut my eyes 
until it’s over. No, my eyes are not in 
bad shape! Karen Morley gives me 
the creeps! When producers give us 
pretty girls such as Phyllis Barry, 
Francis Dee and the types Cantor had 
in “The Kid From Spain,” showing 
them for longer periods, the men will be 
mere pleased. Miss Morley spoiled 
“Flesh” for me. Her type goes against 
my grain. Quite different is Marian 
Nixon, a honey if there ever was one. 
And, such a voice! Oh, boy! Connie 
Cummings is good, too.—C.-Reiss, 2372 
N. 3rd Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Garbo’s Hair: Why does Garbo per- 
sist in wearing that wretched coiffure? 
I far prefer Jean Harlow’s luscious 
wavy hair or Joan Blondell’s cute bob 
to the miserable style Garbo wears. 
Perhaps it’s her great name, “Garbo,” 
that infers that she may do so without 
being criticized. Her acting is too su- 
perb to be marred by her hair. What 
do you think?—M. R. Himpelman, 
18310 Marcella Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


He’s a Meany: “42nd Street” sky 
rockets a new star into the Hollywood 
firmament. Al Jolson is an old meany 
for having hoarded those round, ques- 
tioning eyes, that adorable nose, those 
provocative lips, that bell-like voice and 
those attractively active extremities. 
We are grateful to Warner Brothers 
for putting Ruby Keeler inte circula- 
tion; let us hope it will be a iong time 
before they declare a moratorium on 
Ruby’s capabilities—Mrs. M. V. Simko, 
119 Hickory Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


For a Memorial:. Do you not think 
jt would be fitting and commendable 
for the stars of today collectively to 
erect and dedicate a memorial to those 
who have joined the “innumerable 
caravan”; to perpetuate for posterity 
the memory of Wallace Reid, Alma 
Rubens, Lon Chaney, Barbara LaMarr, 
Rudolph Valentino, Jeanne Eagels, 
Louis Wolheim, Mabel Normand, Milton 
Sills and the many others whose match- 
less talent and untiring efforts have em- 
blazoned their names indelibly in the 
hearts of the movie-going public, and 
contributed so largely to the present 
exalted position of the cinema art ?— 
Mrs. C. R. Pennington, 707 Acosta 
Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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Exclusive photograph by Harvey White 


Franchot Tone, Hollywood’s new sensation, being featured by M-G-M and 

slated for stardom. In spite of his name, he’s one hundred per cent. 

American, unmarried, collegiate and a gay cavalier. You'll really get 
a good look at him with Loretta Young in “Lady of the Night.” 
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Our Colonial Garden 


We plan an appropriate back- 
ground for our Colonial house 


By BETSY CALLISTER 


CONVENIENT place to hang the clothes 

and a secluded corner for the rubbish cans, 

good views from the important windows, 

the right background for roof and wall, 
privacy from the neighbors, a pleasing appearance 
from the street, the proper contrast of sun and 
shade, a workable garage driveway—those are 
the things the architect really had his mind on 
when he planned the garden for our little Colonial 
house. 

“Flowers?” he queried, a little absent-mindedly, 
his thoughts still fixed on his excellent arrange- 
ment of these practical details. “Oh, yes! Flowers, 
of course. You see’’—and he ran his pencil along 
the left side of the ground plan—‘“‘I’ve left a good 
space for flower borders. Those New England 
Colonial houses wouldn’t be complete without their 
flowers.” 

Of course no garden, however practical its 
arrangement may be, is complete without flowers. 
Not only do they keep our vases filled indoors for 
at least half the year, but they furnish the color 
and ornamentation that do so much to make 
the garden beautiful. Our Colonial ancestors un- 
derstood that. And while the men of New 
England and the old South were planning and 
building the houses that still serve as models for 
our Colonial architecture, their wives and sisters 
and mothers were planning and planting lovely 
gardens. For in a new land where every man was 
needed for a man’s work, flower tending fell to 
the women. 

And it is to those old gardens, as authentically 
a part of our Colonial tradition as the houses 
they surrounded, that we have turned for inspira- 
tion in planning our garden. 

In our flower borders we have planted the an- 
nuals. and perennials, the bulbs and shrubs, that 
the makers of those old gardens, two and three 
hundred years ago, knew and loved. 

Mourning bride and bleeding heart, monkshood 
and lady’s slipper, (Please turn to page 93) 


Lily pond and summer house are shaded 
by tall trees at the back of the garden. 


Model by 
HERMAN C. KNEBEL 
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Privet hedge, quaint gate and flagstone terrace lend 
an air of simple dignity to the front of the house. 
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Planning before 
planting saves time 
and money even in 
the simplest garden. 
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unusual Reciped. 
and menus add 


Zest tomeal! 


L) All Purpose Menus for Three Weeks 
Sixty-three appetizing, time-saving menus .. . 
rules for reducing and gaining . . . feeding chil- 
dren . . . non-acid and special diets. 10c 


It may all seem simple enough to the menfolks 
but planning three meals every day ... the kind 
your family enthuses over . . . is no trifling mat- 
ter. Especially in hot weather when appetites 
must be coaxed, 


L] How to Choose the Right Dessert 

A list of 100 calory portions ... recipes for de- 
lictous layer cakes, small cakes and cookies .. . 
favorite pies . .. ten choice gelatine desserts . . . 
puddings . . . ice box cakes and ways to use ice 
cream. 10c 


[] Fresh and Canned Fish in the Diet 


So women welcome these helpful booklets and 
circulars, prepared by food experts to make 
meals easier and more exciting. 


CL) Warm Weather Menus 


Breakfasts, luncheons, dinners all planned for 
you ... first course recipes that start a meal 
just right . . . salads full of vitamins . . . cold 
meat dishes . . . children's summer diet .. . 
desserts . . . party refreshments. 10c 


Camp and Tourist Cookery 


Gypsy breakfast, lunch and dinner menus 
make camping easy . . . feeding children in 
camp ... recipes for hearty dishes . . . camp- 
fire cooking . . . camp desserts. 10c 


Food That Men Like 


Recipes that have a distinctive touch .. . 
breakfast breads . . . meat and meat substi- 
tutes ... vegetables .. . popular desserts... 
confections and sweets . . . menus with a 
masculine air. 10c 


Food Children Like To Eat 


Breakfast, lunch and dinner dishes with a flair 
for economy . . . refreshments for those vaca- 
tion parties . . . candy and favorite desserts 
that remember food values. 10c 


Cocktails and appetizers that deserve their 
names ... fish soups and chowders . . . main 
course fish dishes .. . salads . . . breakfast 
and luncheon dishes . . . sauces and garnishes 
for the finishing touch. 10c. 


44 Easy, Economical Dinners 

All kinds of menus . . . from left-overs to com- 
pany dinners . . . each with some special little 
flourish that will add to your cooking reputa- 
tion. 77 excellent recipes, too! 10c 


Favorite Recipes of the Movie Stars 

It's fun to fix recipes just like Irene Dunne or 
Clive Brook do. You can plan your entire 
menu from these recipes and have a real 
Hollywood dinner. 10c 


Reducing the Right Way 
Height and weight chart ...calory chart... 
menus that both reduce and satisfy .. . gen- 


eral exercise hints for reducing where you 
need it. 10c 


HOW TO ORDER 


Check the circulars you want, enclosing ten cents 
for each one, fill in coupon below and send the 
entire sheet to Tower Books, Incorporated. 


Tower Books, Incorporated, 
Dept. B., 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the helpful food circulars which | have checked above. | am enclosing 10 cents for each one | want. 
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on for a “deviated septum,” which 
may or may not be a new name for 
a divorce. Anyhow, it’s a something 
that comes in the nose, and it may 
be more responsible than we know 
for that widespread aerial disease 
called “crooning.” 

Joan Crawford, relieved by the 
high courts of California—what a 
state—of the necessity of sitting up 
all night “talking” to Doug, Jr., is 
now able to devote two hours a day 
to the more restful occupation of ac- 
quiring a tan. Olive oil, she says, is 
a great help to the sun. I am told 
there isn’t an inch of Joan’s body 
that isn’t a rich brown—but I 
wouldn’t know about that. Neither 
will anybody else, if Joan can help 
it; for mindful of Greta Garbo’s sad 
experience with the prying news 
photographer, she has curtained off 
a neat square on the Crawford de- 


Photo by Wide World 


Victor Jory (Fox will begin starring him soon) 
and his pal, Herb Fletcher, former actor 
and now Victor's secretary. Victor got ahead 
rapidly in pictures; Herb’s luck wasn't so 
good. The two are inseparable, live together, 
work together and play together. So, until 
Herb gets his breaks, he's handling Victor's 
business affairs. 


mesne with thick curtains like the 
ones I hid behind the last time I 
came West on “The Chief.” 

But one thing I’ll say for Joan. 
We’ve had some swell divorces out 
here in Hollywood Hills, but Joan is 
the first one of the girls who has 
come into court accompanied by her 
cosmetician. The cosmetician’s name, 
in case you may be needing one for 
your own divorce, is Mrs. Syb Jones. 


“aE HE picture business is all shot,” 
complained Estelle Taylor. ‘The 
producers bring foreign actresses 
over here and they make one pic- 
ture. Then they are turned loose 
with no means of support so they 
grab our men. They are ruining 
Hollywood for us because no one 
can beat a foreign vampire.” 

Estelle takes a singing lesson 
every day and is working hard to- 
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Miriam Goldina, star of the Soviet Govern- 
ment's Habinah Theater, Moscow, appearing 
with Sylvia Sidney and Donald Cook in 
Dreiser's ‘Jennie Gerhardt.” If you like your 
acting Russian, don't miss her. 


ward a light-opera career. I never 
knew a girl to work as little as she 
does, want to work as much as she 
does and turn down as many offers 
as she does. She said, ‘Well, they 
want to make me play mothers all 
the time and I won’t.” She is mak- 
ing a test for “‘The Prisoner of 
Zenda” now. 


|B, RECON in Hollywood rides a 
bicycle now. I saw Mae Clarke 
the other morning pedalling down 
the Boulevard with bare head and 
legs. Behind her was her mother on 
another bicycle and wearing slacks. 
Behind her was Mae’s sister, Lor- 
raine, in shorts, on still another 
bicycle. 


LTHOUGH Maureen O’Sullivan 
and John Farrow declare to any- 

one who will listen that their affair 
now is purely platonic, their friends 
are inclined to believe it is as seri- 
ous as ever. At least, on Maureen’s 
part. Johnny told her he would buy 
her a dog. “You may have your 
choice,” he told her, “but you should 


. take the dog that chooses you and 


not just a dog that you like best.” 
So he turned loose a whole roomful 
of dogs. Maureen picked a Peking- 
ese and refused to look at any of the 
others. 


HUCK REISNER, M-G-M di- 

rector, is SO wrapped up in his 
new Laguna Beach home that he 
wants to buy everything he sees for 
it. Recently he was on location in 
Sherwood Forest and saw a huge 
oak tree. Nothing would do but he 


must have that tree for his yard, so 


he bought it and arranged with 
some professional tree movers to 
transplant it to Laguna. The tree 
was so large the movers had to get 
a permit to take it through the in- 
tervening towns and had to move it 
at night. It is now in his yard but 
it will be weeks before he can be 
sure it is alive. 


ieee SLEEPER’S unele, J. 
J. Murdock, owns five houses in 
a row in Beverly Hills and his rela- 
tives occupy all of them. There is 
a community backyard for the five 
residences, one housing a tennis 
court, one a Swimming pool, another 
a croquet court. The others have 
flower gardens. You would know 
that the swimming pool is in 
Martha’s back yard. 


F you liked Elliot Nugent in pic- 

tures, it’s just too bad, because if 
he gets his wish, you won’t see him 
on the screen again. He has been 
learning how to be a director for 
two years and, judging by the suc- 
cess of his first picture, “Whistling 
in the Dark,” he was an apt pupil. 
His second picture is “Three-Cor- 
nered Moon” which he _ recently 
finished for Paramount. 


MONG the Irish children in 
“Peg O’ My Heart” was little 
Mary O’Malley, daughter of Pat 
O’Malley. The children all worked 
several days and were then all dis- 
missed except Mary. When she 
finished, a couple of days later, she 
found a crisp $50 bill tucked in with 
her check. 


N front of a second-hand car lot 
in Hollywood is a sign on which 
is painted: ‘Drive the car formerly 
ownea by Valentino.” It is a foreign 
car and may be purchased for $500, 
but for $10 you may drive it. It’s 


original price was about $35,000. 
Good-bye Hollywood! 
everybody! 


Good-bye 


Photo by Wide World 


Marion Burns and Kane Richmond, back from 
Sumatra, where they made a new adventure 
picture for Fox Films. 


HAIR NETS 
Every. Womans. Favorite 


Wear Jannetta Hair Nets to keep your hair orderly and smart. Jannetta Hair 
Nets are hand-made of fine human hair, single or double mesh. They match 
all the natural hair colors, from blond to brunet and black, from grey to 


silver white. There's a Jannetta for every occasion, for long or bobbed hair. 


No 26 ETT. Dark Brown ns oH tea 
ree NE Be: Ey AT THE CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS 
| EXPOSITION IN 
CHICAGO 


DOUBLE |} MESH DOUBLE WEAR 
Guarantecd to be Made of S 
ABSOLUTELY SANITARY REAL HUMAN HAI 
/ A R ° Id 
at many 
eee CAp. 
Hano Wy S HAPE. F.W.WOOLWORTH CO 


FIVE and TEN 
CENT STORES 


EVERY WOMANS FAVORITE 
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Dick’s Pal Speaks Up 


“Wings,’ “Four Feathers,” “Sea 
God” and “Touchdown” are his favor- 
ite pictures to date. He invariably 
wears gray suits and.a slouch hat. It 
takes considerable persuasion for him 
to don a tuxedo. Personal appearances 
are his undoing. He abhors ritzy- 
labeled salads and prides himself on 
his flap-jacks. 


IS favorite attire, when at home, is 

a pair of greasy corduroys and a 
sweat shirt. Usually he can be found 
tinkering with his car. When talking, 
he runs his fingers through his hair 
and paces up and down. The divans 
at. home and in his dressing-room are 
made to sprawl on with his feet hang- 
ing over the arms. Hollywood in gen- 
eral and actors in particular, he 
thinks, take themselves altogether too 
seriously. 

He has played leads in nearly one 
hundred films. He remembers at least 
thirty others in which he played “at- 
mosphere” at five dollars a day. He has 
been known to refuse stardom, prefer- 
ring to remain a capable featured 
player without assuming the respon- 
sibility of an entire picture. His fa- 
vorite ejaculation is “damn” but he 
knows several others. He is one of 
the few actors who employs no secre- 
tary or press agent. A Mexican woman 
keeps house and cooks for him and his 
wife. 


MAN” a beginner in the business 
owes his start to Dick Arlen. 
Dick will slay you if you mention it, 
however. This year he celebrates his 
tenth year in pictures. He came to 
Hollywood from the Texas oil-fields 
and lived on fourteen cents a day for 
two weeks while he beat ineffectually 
on studio gates. 

He and Dick Grace, also down and 
out but destined to become the screen’s 
greatest stunt man, lived in an aban- 
doned chicken house in Laurel Canyon. 
Arlen had to break his leg outside the 
Paramount studio before his break in 
pictures came. 

His Toluca Lake home is overrun 
with dogs. He cannot pass a pet shop 
without buying at least one canine. 

“They look so homeless and friend- 
less,” he explains. 

Last year he was ready to throw up 
everything and go to Hawaii. He even 
placed his home in the hands of real 
estate agents. He was dangerously. 
ill with what he laughingly terms 
“Hollywooditis.” He has a little white 
cottage overlooking the Pacific where 
he plans to retire. 

Last year he lost some of the sea- 
son’s choicest roles because his studio 
refused to lend him. Now his Para- 
mcunt contract has a clause which 
specifies that he can accept rdles 
offered by other companies if and when 
he wishes. 


IB|2 thinks the talkies took all the 
- fun out of picture making. Writ- 
ing he considers the most satisfactory 
of professions because it ties you to no 
specific spot. But he prefers to “live” 
his stories rather than write them. He 
leaves Hollywood between pictures so 
that his perspective won’t become dis- 
torted. 

The most modest of men, Dick has 
an incomparable sense of values. 
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Poverty taught him to be economical, 
but no present is too costly for him to 
get for his wife. They were engaged 
twe years before marrying. They 
wanted to make sure it was the real 
thine. 

Charles Farrell introduced them to 
each other. Following the wedding, 
they established a trust fund for their 
prospective heirs. Dick believes chil- 
dren are man’s only definite immor- 
tality. 

_ Ostentation and pose have no place 
in this young actor’s life, and he has no 
use for those who affect them. He ad- 
mires modern youth greatly because 
of its wholesome candidness toward 
life. He believes, though, that the 


public schools tend to stifle a youth’s 
individualism. 


ARY COOPER and Jack Oakie 

are his buddies. He doesn’t be- 
lieve that anyone who has not experi- 
enced failure can fully appreciate suc- 
cess. Necessity, he says, brings out 
the best or the worst in a man. 

He appears to be _ serious-minded, 
even phlegmatic, but his rare charm 
and sense of humor are evident when 
you meet him. Standing before a sun- 
set, he finds monetary wealth transi- 
tory. He believes that until this es- 
thetic sense is awakened, man, as an 
entity, is pitifully inadequate and his 
sincerest effort is made futile. 


ANNOUNCING... 
The TYPE-SKETCH Winners 


The winners of the Type-sketch awards, selected as having 
made the best portraits of Greta Garbo from a photograph 
that appeared in the May issue of THE NEW MOVIE 


MAGAZINE, are: 


FIRST: 
Harry D. Reese, 5514 West Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill., who receives the $25 award. 

SECOND: 


Ray Erlenborn, who failed to send his address. 


If he will 


communicate with the Editor, he will receive the second 


prize of $10. 


And the following ten $1 awards: 


Alicia J. Spalding, 632 Norfolk Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nell Preston, 1408 Delafield Pl.. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
J. Louise Chapman, 86A Pleasant St., Worcester, Mass. 
Marion Manion, 507 South Edgemore Drive, West Allen- 


hurst, N. J. 


Donald W. Gould, 151 South Boulevard, West Spring- 


field, Mass. 


Edna Clough, 181 North Seventeenth St., San Jose, Cal. 


Miss Halpin Abbott, 
Dallas, Tex. 


311 South Oak Cliff Boulevard, 


Edythe Gorjup, 436 Main St., Renton, Wash. 
Mary Ann Heppler, 13401 Ashburton Road, Cleveland, O. 
Fannye Neal, State College, Mississippi. 


Awards for the Type-sketches selected as the best of June 
Knight, made from a picture of the new Universal star 
that appeared in the June issue of THE NEW MOVIE 
MAGAZINE, will be announced in the September issue of 


this magazine, out August 9th. 


Winners of the Claudette Colbert Type-sketch awards, 
made from the photograph of Miss Colbert that appeared 
in the July issue of THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 


will be announced in the October issue, out September 9th. 
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Movie Cook-Coos 


(Continued from page 31) 


INOW let’s put the thing together 
for a quick synopsis. 
A doctor and a débutante are in the 


mountains. The débutante and the doc- 
tor are “of a different race.” It was 
just our luck to have an off-color doc- 
tor. Oh, well— it can’t be helped now. 
One of them is “stricken by sickness.” 
Which shall it be? Just for a novelty 
let’s have the doctor under the weather. 
Appendicitis or acidosis? Who knows? 
Now “one must risk life to save 
another.” Of course there’s nothing 
to do but let the débutante take the 
risk. A débutante who wouldn’t take 
a risk wouldn’t be much of a débutante. 
She’s away up thar in the mountains 
with a sick doctor on her hands. Per- 
haps he tells her to hurry down the 
mountains and see if she can borrow 
a spoonful of sodium bicarbonate. Or, 
better still, fetch a doctor for the doc- 
tor. (Right here there’s a chance to 
steal dialogue from “Love Me_ To- 
night.” The doc can say, “Would you 
go for a doctor?” And she can say, 
“And how!”) Now the débutante is 
going for a doctor—slithering down 
the mountainside, chased by big boul- 
ders, which shall be our menace. And 
now for the climax, which you recall 
was Number Eleven—“a mistake has 
been made in the parentage of a char- 
acter.” That’s tough. And likely to 
violate the Hays code. But it can be 
worked out. For example the débu- 
tante stumbles upon a hill-billy band, 
and gets to playing the harmonica. 
And forgets all about the doctor—who 
can be heard faintly in the distance 
yodeling for help. But the débutante 
just takes another swig from a jug 
and goes on playing the harmonica— 
thus proving the contention that, in a 
crisis, “a mistake was made in her 
parentage.” 

On reading our scenario synopsis 
over it sounds pretty bad. But that 
ought not to stand in the way of pro- 
duction. It seldom does. 


I wish I was a newsreel man 
I'd gain undying fame, 
As the first one of my craft 
To shoot a pretty dame, 
Reclining on a steamer chair 
On the high blue seas 
With her shapely limbs uncrossed 
And skirts below her knees. 


And it seems there. are just two kinds 
of unhappy actors: those who can’t 
find privacy, and those who can’t find 
anything else. 


“Did you know,” inquires a chatter 
item, “that it takes Boris Karloff five 
hours to put on his make-up for ‘The 
Ghoul’ which he is making at Gaumont 
studios in England?” 


Our Mr. Karloff is a boy 
Who’s really making good; 

He’s forging on and upward 
As all shifty actors should. 


At first he took but two or three 
Hours to put on his make-up; 

But now, my children, five full hours 
For make-up he can take up. 


But should he be content with five? 
“No! No!” we loudly roar. 

In fact, it’s quite all right with us 
If he takes twenty-four. 


A BLESSING IN 


GRANDMA'S A DEAR 
— BUT DADDY...1F 
SHE COMES I'LL 
NEVER GET IN WITH 
THE CROWD HERE. 
AS IT IS, THEY... 


MY DEAR, I'M GOING 
TO BE VERY FRANK. 
YOU'RE A PRETTY GIRL 


BUT NOT ALWAYS.... 


DAINTY.... ; 


“B.O.’ GONE _ 


most popular girl at the hotel! 


GRANDMA AND | WANT TO 
STAY ANOTHER WEEK, DADDY! WERE 
HAVING SUCH A GOOD TIME 


HONEY, | CAN'T 
STAY ANY LONGER 
AND | WON'T LEAVE 
YOU AT A HOTEL 


NEXT WEEK 


NOT GOING TO THE 
DANCE.... WHY, CHILD, 
WHAT'S WRONG ? 


TIRED OF BEING 

A WALL-FLOWER, 
GRANDMA 

— THAT'S ALL 


THERE ARE TIMES 
WHEN I'VE 
NOTICED... 


GRANDMA, YOU CANT 
MEAN I'VE BEEN CARE- 
LESS ABOUT °B.0.” I'LL 
GET LIFEBUOY 
RIGHT AWAY 


WE ALL PERSPIRE 
--- A QUART DAILY 


ee 


---EVEN MORE 
ON HOT DAYS... 


WHAT A WONDERFUL 
TOILET SOAP LIFEBUOY 
IS! 1 FEEL SO CLEAN 
— NO“B.O” NOW. 
GRANDMA‘S COMING 
WAS A BLESSING 
IN DISGUISE 


DON’T RISK “B.O.” 
—BATHE REGULARLY 
WITH LIFEBUOY 


Its purifying lather keeps 
complexions lovely, too 


IFEBUOY lather gets you extra-clean from 
head to toe! It guards your personal 
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daintiness— guards your skin beauty, too. 
That’s because it purifies the pores. Wash with 
it daily—see your complexion grow clearer. 
fresher, younger! 

Lifebuoy’s hygienic, 
quickly-vanishing 
scent is your assurance 
of real “B.O.” (ody 
odor) protection. 
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Stars | Have Loved | 


Laura La Plante’s Good Nature 


AURA LA PLANTE is the best- 

natured girl of them all. She is 
always like every other girl on the set; 
there is never any idea of her being 
the star. And what common sense! 
With all the glamour and the unreality 
about her, she never loses that. 

She is thoroughly feminine and 
vivacious. She is very cool and poised 
with it all, yet kind and understand- 
ing, with no excess of emotional ex- 
pression. A well-balanced person, I 
should say. 

If I were really married to Laura, I 
should expect an evenly ordered life. 
If Laura got angry, I’d be sure it 
was with cause. But I never saw her 
angry. She settles all her little diffi- 
culties with frank, even-tempered dis- 
cussion, seasoned with diplomacy. 


Lois Wilson’s Stepbrother 


Eek WILSON is a nice girl—sweet 
and kind and thoughtful of others. 
She is the kind of girl I could be a 
step-brother to. Life with Lois, if 
one were married to her, should be 
serene and comfortable. And a man 
would be proud of her. 


But You Couldn’t Be a Brother to Joan! 


UT a man couldn’t be a brother to 
Joan Crawford, not by a long 
sight! While she is a colossal egoist, 
she has all the requisites for a mother 
of men! She is completely fascinating. 
I always had the feeling somehow 
that Joan wasn’t quite honest with her- 
self. She always struck me as being 
insincere. I don’t know why. 

Joan dramatizes everything that hap- 
pens to her. Everything is of vital 
importance to her happiness. She takes 
herself too seriously. 

I think a man married to Joan 
would have to put up with whims and 
with some other small faults, including 
occasional unexplained attacks of cool- 
mess. But probably she would be worth 
it all! 


Constance Fascinates—But Frightens 
a Man 


ONSTANCE BENNETT is great 
fun and very charming—but she 
frightens me! 

She is too self-assertive. I am old- 
fashioned enough to feel that the man 
should be the provider; should go out 
and earn the living by the sweat of his 
brow. You never feel you could do 
anything about Constance’s self-asser- 
tiveness. But on the other hand, while 
she is aggressive, she is fair-minded. 
If, for instance, you beat her at a re- 
tort, or if you steal a scene from her 
in a picture, she takes it like a good 
sport. 

But Constance did me as much good 
as any girl I ever worked with. She 
did me good because she gave me the 
idea that if a woman could do all she 
could do through determination and 
grit, certainly a man could do as much. 
She is very stimulating. 

I couldn’t be married to Connie, I 
think. Though she would constantly be 
egging a man on to higher things, 
better achievements, it seems to me 
she might irritate him in the process. 
However, sit down and stagnate he 
never would. I have been more suc- 
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cessful ever since I worked with her. 


You Can’t Classify Clara Bow 


Cue BOW simply defies analysis. 
I wouldn’t attempt it. She seems 
one moment a completely sophisticated 
person, the next a little girl, full of 
the eagerness of life. You never can 
predict her moods. 

She is a great deal softer off the 
sereen than on. She is vivacious in a 
hoydenish way that is amusing. 

I should think that a man married 
to Clara would have to be master— 
but in a nice way. 


Helen Hayes Makes No Demands 


ELEN HAYES is swell—a swell 
girl! I am not just shouting for 


MIRIAM HOPKINS 
Wears Striped Gingham 
Beach Pajamas 


She revels in their cool freshness 
and takes a personal interest in the 
way they are laundered, realizing 
that careless treatment will make 
their colors dim and spoil the fine 
quality of the texture. She, too, has 


had her laundry problems. What 
are yours? If you have any ques- 
tions on this important subject of 
keeping your summer clothes fresh 
and unfaded and spotless, write our 
Home Service Editor, The NEw 
MOVIE Magazine, 55 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York, N. Y., enclosing a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
She will be glad to answer your 
questions personally and send you a 
free copy of our circular on up-to- 
date home laundry methods. 


a 


her because everybody else is, either, 
but just telling you how I found her. 

She is simple and unassuming. She 
has no bungalow on wheels, and there 
are no secretaries and maids and chauf- 
feurs standing around, Yet I stood in 
awe of her. The verities of life seem 
to mean everything to her, sham noth- 
ing. She seems to be a wonderful 
mother. I think she takes life as it 
comes, without too much apprehension, 
yet with forethought. She is a thor- 
oughly cultured person. 

Helen never forgets the axiom, “The 
well-bred person never forgets that 
amour-propre is universal.” She makes 
you feel when you are talking to her 
that you are the only person in the 
world. And she makes no demands. 

She has an immense curiosity as to 
what is going on in the world about 
her, and stops to talk to everybody who 
can tell her anything. 

She is always looking on the bright 
side of things, and is also ready to see 
the funny side. 

She is the most wonderful actress I 
have ever played with. She creates 
an illusion of reality out of nothing. 
She so thoroughly takes you in, in a 
scene with her, that you forget it is 
a job. She carries you right along with 
her. You feel tremendously real all 
the time you are acting. 

I think that in marriage Helen would 


demand just treatment, but no more. 


She would be fair-minded and am- 
bitious for her husband. You couldn’t 
fool her, though. 


Ann Harding is Honest 


NN HARDING knows what she 

wants from life and takes it 
quietly. She is the quintessence of 
feminine virtues, to me—beauty, grace, 
lovely mind, glorious voice, poise, dig- 
nity, kindness, thoughtfulness. 

She has a tremendous amount of 
earnestness and sheer honesty. I 
shouldn’t imagine she has an enemy 
in the world, for she can always put 
herself in the other person’s place. Her 
training and discipline as the daughter 
of an army officer really counted in the 
forming of her character, I think. 

She has not a lovely figure, but she 
has a lovely walk. She has the loveliest 
hands I have ever seen. 

Ann would, I am sure, give her hus- 
band every chance to show himself 
manly. But if he failed, it would be 
just too bad for him. 


Myrna Loy is a Sphinx 


Nees LOY was my mistress in a 
picture. I found you cannot un- 
derstand Myrna. She is a_ sphinx. 
She won’t talk. She is the direct op- 
posite of what she appears to be on 
the screen. She was always seducing: 
me in the picture. But off the screen 
she is reserve and dignity personified, 
glacially reserved, even. 

A man married to Myrna would al- 
ways be wondering what she was think- 
ing about! 


HAVE been in love—at the mo- 

ment—with all my leading ladies. 
You cannot pour out the inner secrets 
of your heart and mind, even if those 
secrets haye been made to order for 
you by the author, without being just a 
little taken in yourself! 
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Crosspatch 
(Continued from page 43) 


married very young and every day for 
four years I posed for my artist-hus- 
band. But we couldn’t make enough to 
pay the grocery bills, so I set out to 
earn some money. George Edwards 
signed me as understudy for Marie 
Temple, in “The Artist’s Model,” and 
Daniel Frohman, seeing the operetta 
in London, engaged me for his New 
York production. I started out ex- 
citedly. 

“My boat docked at noon on Christ- 
mas day and the opening matinee was 
scheduled for two o’clock that after- 
noon. Well, I made it. I was a beauti- 
ful girl in those days and I guess 
everything went off pretty well, for the 
papers next morning called me ‘The 
Toast of Broadway.’ I was twenty-two 
then, and have been on the stage for 
thirty-three years. Count that up for 
yourself, if you care to, and see how 
old I am.” 

For a moment she looked wistfully 
into the long mirror, “Rather a joke 
that now, after the years have taken 
so much from me that I’m being pho- 
tographed, as I act. What might I 
have been on the screen—at twenty- 
two!” 


ais mood quickly passed and she 
went on: “J remained with the Froh- 
man stock company for nine years, 
glorious years and a grand era—we 
lived at top speed. We had a marvel- 


ous time. These are my most precious 
memories. 
“During the thirty-three years I 


have been on the stage I have not been 
out of contract thirty-three weeks. Per- 
haps my versatility is responsible, for 
I could play drama, comedy or step 
into musical shows. Then, I went into 
character roles. I’ve never been typed 
and have played every character from 
grand duchess to charwoman. 

“After years of successes, I was in 
twenty consecutive failures on Broad- 
way! Now, at least, eighteen of these 
were fine productions and should have 
had long-run records. But the depres- 
sion killed them before they could 
really get started. Well, after the 
twenty flops I came to pictures and 
played my original stage role in Gloria 
Swanson’s film, ‘Tonight or Never,’ 
and,” she added, with a flourish of her 
expressive hand, “I was off on my 
screen career. 

“Just finished ‘Song of Songs.’ You 
won’t like me; I don’t like myself, for 
Tm a shrewish old aunt who messes 
up Marlene Dietrich’s romances. Next, 
I’m to do ‘Don’t Call Me Madame,’ and 
.it will be the first time Mary Boland 
and I have been together since our 
thirty-eight weeks’ run in ‘The Torch 
Bearers.’ I know we’ll have a swell 
time. 

“T want to keep right on acting on 
either stage or screen as long as I can. 
Why, I’ll hobble around in character 
parts to my last breath, if they will 
only let me. What in the world would 
I do if I stopped—acting 2” 


SHE considers Fredric March and 
Charles Laughton the finest actors 
on the screen today. She also admires 
Lionel Barrymore tremendously and 
she thinks Mae West is one grand 
actress and very clever. 

“But,” she exclaimed, with a naughty 
wink, “he sure and say that the worst 
actress I ever knew was Alison Skip- 


She thought LY he weld 


He thought Mf it werent fe 
thal one y 


HY has he lost interest? Why do 

I fail to please him? Why doesn’t 
he care as he did at first? Why... 
WO? oo 


She has watched the admiration in his 
eyes turn to disinterest—and does not 
dream that just one thing has offended 
him. 

Nothing so quickly and surely dis- 
illusions a man about a girl as the lack of 
a certain personal daintiness—as_ the 
unpleasant odor of underarm perspira- 
tion on her person and clothing. 


A girl may not realize that she offends 
in this way, but she pays the penalty 
just the same! 


This morning’s bath, you know, can- 
not protect you from tonight’s perspira- 
tion odor. The underarms must have 
special, more lasting care for that. 


The quickest, easiest way to give your 
underarms the care they need is just to 
use Mum when you dress for the day. 


Mum is so easy to use—takes only 


half a minute! No fuss, no effort. As 


simple as powdering your nose. 


And if you should forget to use it 
while dressing, you can use it afterwards, 
any time. For Mum is perfectly harm- 
less to clothing. 


It’s soothing and cooling to the skin, 
too. Indeed, you can use it right after 
shaving the underarms! 


Mum doesn’t interfere with natural 
perspiration. It simply absorbs all un- 
pleasant body odors. 


Don’t ever run the risk of underarm 
odor. It has ruined more than one girl’s 
chances of happiness. Make sure of 
daily daintiness, with Mum! All toilet 
counters have Mum, 35c and 60c. Mum 


Mfg. Co., Inc., 75 West St., New York. 


MUM 


TAKES THE ODOR OUT 
OF PERSPIRATION 


ANOTHER WAY MUM HELPS. Careful 


women use Mum on sanitary napkins. It gives 


3 


worth!” 


complete protection from unpleasantness. 
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ANURSE SPEAKS! 77, MAKE-UP BOY 


By a well known nurse 


(NAME UPON REQUEST) 


ee nearly twelve years I’ve been 
a nutse in some of America’s 
leading hospitals. I have seen and 
heard a lot about ailments of the 
human body, but I never realized 
how often good health depends on 
regularity of the intestinal tract. 


“An old professor of medicine 
used to say: “There are many wrong 
ways to do a thing, but only one 
correct way’, and that applies partic- 
ularly to laxatives. 


“T was surprised to learn how many 
people used wrong kinds of laxatives. 


“The right kind of laxative should 
not over-stimulate the intestinal mus- 
cles. It should be mild and gentle, 
and, of course, it should be effective. 


“Ex-Lax meets all these require- 
ments, and I have heard many doc- 
tors say so to their patients. Many 
patients have told me what a deli- 
cious, pleasant and effective laxative 
they have found in Ex-Lax.” 


FOR 27 years Ex-Lax has been America’s 
favorite laxative. 

Ex-Lax is delightful to take because it 
tastes just like chocolate. It’s gentle. It 
doesn’t gripe. It’s effective. It passes the 
waste matter out of the system overnight, 
without over-action. 

So when Nature forgets—remember 
Ex-Lax. 

And insist on genuine Ex-Lax. Don’t risk 
your health with imitations. At all drug 
stores in 10c and 25c sizes. 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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[os nice to get things in 
pairs; it’s even more fun 
to get them in threes. That’s 
one of the reasons we’re so 
excited about the new three- 
in-one package that came our 
way the other day. Powder, perfume 
and lipstick all to match. You know 
the perfume well; in fact it’s one of 
the blends college boys prefer their 
prom queens to use, we learned via the 
questionnaire route. The powder is a 
matching fragrance and the lipstick too 
has the same fine flavor. You can get 
a variety of shades in both powder and 
lipstick. 


Mascara on 
the tips of 
\. match sticks. 


ID you ever try to darken your eye- 
lashes with matches? Well, you 
must try it. Of course, not with ordi- 
nary matches but with these new 
mascara tipped match sticks that have 
just arrived on the market. They come 
in match case form with enough mas- 
cara at the tip of each stick for one 
make-up. You just dampen the end 
and apply it to your lashes. It’s ever 
so easy—a lot of fun, really—and con- 
venient, too. You can carry the little 
box in your purse or break off one of 
the mascara matches. 


F you keep your eyebrows shaggy 
rather than stand the pain of hav- 
ing them pruned out you’ll be inter- 
ested in the new painless automatic 
eyebrow tweezer. Beauty salons all 


over the country are putting in this 
new machine with a motor that pulls 
the tweezers back and forth as ape 
he 


operator moves it over the skin. 


with matching lipstick 
and perfume. 


Powder 


tweezers are blunt at the 
tips and cannot pull up any 
flesh, but will pick up hairs 
that the operator herself 
can’t see. 


UST when we can show our hair off 

to the best advantage it’s likely to 
get streaked and dry and will o’ the 
wispish. All the more reason to take 
care of it. And we’ve found just the 
thing. A new individual shampoo—a 
packet of egg shampoo and one of lemon 
rinse. You dissolve the shampoo in hot 
water then apply half to the hair and 
scalp for the first washing and the rest 
for the second. The rinse is stirred into 
a bowl of tepid water for the final dip. 


Wow will be as pleased as we were 
to learn about a sure and soothing 
way to relieve sunburn. We found out 
recently that a product used and pre- 
scribed by doctors is now available to 
our readers in three handy forms— 
liquid, powder or ointment, as you 
choose. Sunburn is a form of burning 
and can be just as harmful, unless 
properly cared for. This will do it— 
and—it’s fine for insect bites, too. 


egg shampoo and 
lemon rinse. 


Write for a copy of the August 
Make-up Box if you would like to know 
the names and prices of the articles de- 
scribed here as well as news about 
other new products. Send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope to Beauty 
Editor, Make-up Box, 


Eyebrows tweezed painlessly with a new machine. 
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Standing in 
for Beauty 


(Continued from page 69) 


to cross your legs when you sit down, 
cross them at the ankle, not the knee. 
Walk toes straight ahead with a swing- 
ing stride. Move from the hips rather 
than let the knees do all the work. 

If you’re walking in a city street 
with your best bib and tucker on don’t 
Swing your arms. But when you’re in 
the park, walking along a country 
road or dressed in sports clothes, let 
your arms swing free as you step 
along. And always keep your head 
held high. Just knowing the right way 
to stand and reminding yourself to 
stand up once or twice a day isn’t 
enough. If you haven’t the time (and 
who of us has?) to do just nothing 
but stand right for hours, days and 
weeks, you'll need help. You’ll need 
assistance from your shoes anyway. 
Of course there are occasions when a 
spike-heeled shoe, we women being 
what we are, seems the only possible 
right shoe for the occasion. But 
poorly made, illfitting shoes can give 
us more foot troubles, more posture 
troubles than almost anything we can 
think of and in addition they will etch 
lines on your face, give you that pained 
expression and may be the underlying 
cause of neuritis and other difficulties. 

You can get shoes that are smart 
and yet correctly built to give your 
foot the right support both for walking 
and standing, and prevent foot trouble 
from ever getting a good start. 

Orthopedic shoes, designed to correct 
foot troubles that have already got a 
head start, are being designed with 
style and smartness in mind, too. Of 
course, if you let your foot troubles de- 
velop, eventually you will have to wear 
extreme corrective shoes which cannot 
make any claims to attractiveness. 

Your foot has two arches, the long 
arch extending lengthwise of the foot 
—the one you think of when fallen 
arches are mentioned—and the short or 
metatarsal arch extending crosswise 
back of the toe joints. Both need 
proper support and there is a shoe that 
gives support to both with a strong 
steel shaft for the longitudinal arch 
and a rubber button to hold the meta- 
tarsal. At the same time these shoes 
have the flexibility of a hand turned 
sole as well as smartness and style 
value. There are shoes designed to 
give special attention to fallen arches 
to incurving ankles and bunions, too. 

Your figure also needs the support of 
a well-made corset if you have allowed 
. your muscles to slump—a corset that 
will help hold them in place, swing 
your spine in position and keep it there. 

You'll notice an immediate change 
in your measurements, too, when you 
put on well-built shoes and get into 
your new corset. To help the posture 
work along there are several good ex- 
ercises that won’t take the weight 
down necessarily but will better the 
measurements. Some of these can be 
done on rowing machines and other 
mechanical exercisers. 


Our August Make-up Box has smart 
new exercises for those who want good 
posture, as well as news notes on cos- 
metics and further details about shoes 
and corsets. Send a three-cent stamp 
to Ann Boyd, care of THE NEw Movis 
MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., for your copy. 


A Remarkable Offer! 


HAVE YOU SEEN THOSE NEW 
NON-LEAKABLE PERFUME CON- 
TAINERS? THEY CERTAINLY 
ARE HANDY TO CARRY IN YOUR 
PURSE —SO NEAT AND SO EASY 
TO KEEP FILLED! 


WHY YES!—!I KEEP ONE IN MY 
HANDBAG ALL THE TIME. THEN 
I'M SURE OF ALWAYS HAVING 
ENOUGH OF MY FAVORITE PER- 
FUME— READY TO USE WHEN- 
EVER | WISH. 


OPEN CLOSED 


for @ 
VERY 
WOMAN’S PURSE 


Just send your name and address with the top of a LINIT pack- 
age and 10¢ (to cover cost of wrapping and postage) for EACH 
perfume container wanted. Use the handy coupon below. 


cA Glorious Feeling to your body 
IMMEDIATELY! 


Would you like to have your skin feel soft and smooth as a rose 
petal simply by taking a most soothing pleasant bath? 
Merely dissolve half a package or more of LINIT in your tub— 
bathe as usual, using your favorite soap—and then feel your skin! 
The rarest velvet couldn’t be more soft and smooth! 
esi oi Perfumed LINIT is sold by grocery stores, drug and 
4 department stores. Unscented 
LINIT in the familiar blue pack- 
age is sold only by grocers. 


UNSCENTED 


LINIT 
) 


DELIGHTFULLyY 
PERFUMED 
FOR THE BaTH 


The Bathway to a 
Soft, Smooth Skin 


| THIS OFFER GOOD IN U.S. A. ONLY 
AND EXPIRES NOVEMBER 15, 1933 


Corn Products Refining Co., Dept. TM-8, P. O. Box 171, Trinity Station, New York 


Pleasemsend ame mes seeesssscesesse perfume containers. Color(s) as 
checked below. I enclose $............ PNC(6 boccenonces LINIT package tops. 
O Black 1 Brown DO Red Oi Blue OJ Green Di Ivory 
NZ 771 Chesca eT Een cn ah Seana ea ea Seated IS TOs ego I PaaS a eae cao 
ONLI soc 5 ss esp RRA SB OLE EE ST 
(GTS Poe PRC ECE o ECR EPR OCEERE x - PP EE ESE HC PEe ES eee Sizer ee _poccacecoacee0CGeocE) 
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; Soundin the Movies 
YES! There § re | trick Ke) (Continued from page 68) 


up with, ‘““When Day is Done,” played 


washing matelassé fabrics as a trumpet solo by Goldie. Now 


I'll take you 
into the secret! 


So many women ask me, “Will the 
matelassé fabrics wash? Will they 
lose their crinkle? Will they shrink? 
Will they stretch?” My answer is— 
“they'll wash nicely if you wash them 
correctly!’’ Here is my simple recipe. 


Watch the soap! 


Don’t use harsh soap. Don’t use soap 
that is hard to rinse—that sticks to 
the crinkles and has to be rubbed out. 
Don’t use hot water. Don’t use soap 
that needs hot water to dissolve it— 
you might not cool the suds enough! 
USE IVORY SNOW. This fluffy 
form of pure, mild Ivory Soap isideal 
for matelassés. It is not cut into hard, 
flat flakes, but BLOWN into swiftly 
dissolving soft, rownd bits. No danger 
of too-hot suds when you use Ivory 
Snow, because it melts completely in 
water that is just LUKEWARM! 


Watch the rinse! 


No soap spots to be rubbed out in the 
rinse when you use Ivory Snow! 
Ivory Snow has no flat pieces that 
can cling to fabrics and make soap 
spots. Keep the rinse water the 
same temperature as the wash water 
—just LUKEWARM. 


Press up-and-down 
and crossways! 


Roll garment in a thick towel to press 
out loose water. Then shake it out 
and pull it into shape. While still 
damp, place on a softly padded iron- 
ing board and press on the wrong 
side of the material with a moder- 
ately hot iron. Press both up- 
and-down and crossways until 
thoroughly dry. 


KATHRYN MARTIN 
Washability Expert 


BIG BOX—ONLY ] 5° 


99 ‘/o% PURE 
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we'll just turn the record over and 
listen first to “St. Louis Blues,” 
sung by Irene Taylor, then “Sweet 
Sue,” sung by Jack Fulton. These are 
followed by “Mississippi Mud,” sung by 
the Rhythm Boys, and “I Can’t Give 
You Anything But Love,” done by Jane 
Vance and Al Dary. Then we have a 
banjo solo by Mike Pingatore, “Wa- 
bash Blues,” and the finale by the 
orchestra, which: is “Three O’clock in 
the Morning.” If that isn’t enough en- 
tertainment on one record I'll give up. 
(This is Victor Record No. 39,000A.) 


“TTAWEHENTY MILLION PEOPLE” is 
our next tune. No doubt by the 
time you read this you will have heard 
plenty of it. This is from the picture, 
“Hello Everybody,” and is played for 
us by Wayne King and his orchestra. 
As Maestro King is noted for his sweet 
style, I don’t think you will find any 
fault with the recording. I especially 
liked the clarinet work in this one. 
The other side is also by Mr. King 
and his boys and is another tune from 
the same picture, the “Moon Song.” 
(This is Brunswick record No. 6474.) 


4 eee Hotel Commodore Orchestra is 
our next contributor, and the first 
tune we hear is “Let’s Call It a Day,” 
from the musical comedy, “Strike Me 
Pink.” I like this tune a lot and I 
think you’ll enjoy the way the band 
plays it. This is a simple and straight- 
forward arrangement with plenty of 
rhythm and splendid for dancing. 

Little Jack Little’s tune, ‘Hold 
Me,” is on the other side, also by the 
Hotel Commodore Orchestra, and in my 
opinion is every bit as good as the pre- 
ceding number. Both sides have good 
vocal refrains. (This is Columbia rec- 
ord No. 2767D.) 


HERE is a tune from across the pond 
and the band is from the other side 
also. “Try a Little Tenderness” is the 
name, and it’s played for us by the 
New Mayfair Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Ray Noble, I believe. I 
think this outfit is as good as any 
either here or abroad, and I enjoy hear- 
ing them from London whenever I can, 
via short wave radio. This is an ex- 
cellent dance record with plenty of 
rhythm. 

The other side is “Close To My 
Heart,” played for us by Don Bestor 
and his orchestra. Not as good as the 
preceding side. (This is Victor record 
No. 24263B.) 


(GENS Going, Gone” is next, 
played by Glen Gray and his 
orchestra. However, I don’t think it 
would be much trouble to turn Glen 
Gray and his orchestra into the Casa 
Loma Band, that bunch of famous 
young men from the South. But I 
know a lot of you will be glad to know 
that you can hear these boys on Victor 
records now. They are right up to 
form in this one, and you'll enjoy the 
vocal work by Peewee Hunt. 

The other side is by the same orches- 
tra, and this time a faster tune, “Black 
Eyed Susan Brown.” You sure can 
step around when these boys start to 
play. Again we hear Peewee in the 
vocal. (This is Victor record No. 
24254B.) 
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Sock! 


(Continued from page 59) 


After it was over, I picked her up. 
Tears were streaming down her face 
and she could not speak. When I turned 
her head around, she grinned. That 
grin almost broke my heart. In trying 
to help me and the scene, she deliber- 
ately risked her future in pictures. 

Had I broken her jaw, there is no 
telling what effect it might have had 
on her appearance. It might have 
meant curtains for her career as a 
beautiful young actress. 


UCH instances as these might go on 

happening. until some serious acci- 
dent occurs—and then hands will be 
thrown up in horror, and the “guy who 
throws the punch” will be blamed. 

There is no question but that, at the 
moment, there is considerable inter- 
est in seeing women knocked about at 
every turn; but like everything else, it 
will pass, and the public will get tired 
of it. That is what we have to watch: 
to gauge for ourselves just exactly 
when to quit and to try to beat the 
public to it. 

As far as I am concerned, I could 
have dispensed with it long ago. 

To fight men is not nearly as unsat- 
isfying as hitting women. Men, when 
hit, sprawl rather gracefully; but wo- 
men look so ridiculous trying to re- 
gain their balance. 


I USED to say that any man with a 
sense of humor would never hit a 
woman. Now it has gone beyond that. 
IT cannot help but find it offensive to 
see what had been a lovely, charming 
lady a minute before, sprawling in an 
ungainly position on the floor without 
any vestige of dignity left. It robs 
them of something that I admire most 
—poise. 

A great deal of what I have said so 
far may sound a little phoney and 
strained—but that is just how I feel 
at the time of writing it. Being merely 
human, there may be extenuating cir- 
cumstances which would tend to change 
my mind. 

It is not unlikely that some sweet 
young thing, with baby blue eyes and a 
fragile body, will belt me right out of 
the scene with the business end of a 
bottle without even thinking of pulling 
her punches. 

It may be no more than I deserve. 
But if that happens, whatever little 
chivalry I may feel toward the fair sex 
now might be replaced by the desire to 
get in the first punch—if only to instil 
a bit of regard for the contour of my 
skull. I have been hit before this—and 
hit hard—but as yet I have not felt any 
yen to even things up. 

But, then, you can never tell about an 
Trishman. 


Write to Rita Calhoun, care of the 
Tower Magazines, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, stating which of the 
leaflets described on page 71 you 


would like or whether you would like 

~them all. Remember they are printed - 
on loose leaves, so that you can keep 
them in a loose-leaf binder. Send 3 
cents for one, 5 cents for three or 
10 cents for all eight. 


ba. 


© “For crying out loud! 


— Put your sock on your 
foot instead of your head! 
—I thought you knew how 
to dress yourself! Anyway, 
mother told us to wait a 
minute — she’s gone for our 
powder.” 


© “Here — give me that 
sock! You’re not supposed 
to put it on now! You know 
you never got dressed ’r un- 
dressed in your whole big 
life thout Mother powdering 
all over you!” 


® “We may look a little 
mixed up, Mother, but we’re 
waiting for our Johnson’s 
Baby Powder. ’Course we 
wouldn’t get dressed without 
it! After you sprinkle it over 
us our clothes feel *bout 
twice as comfy... Umm!” 


2@ 


Mothers! —You can’t be too careful when it 
comes to choosing a powder to keep your baby 
comfortable ... for baby powders are noé all 
alike! Test different powders between your 
finger-tips. Feel how much softer Johnson’s 
Baby Powder is. Made from finest Italian tale— 


it contains no zinc stea- * 
rate ... no orris-root! (QJ nw seunswics g Maw Janene 


- JOHNSON’S BABY POWDER = 
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5,080 000 
WOMEN 


CAN'T BE WRONG 


_in preferring 


Mit CAL 72e 


PVE BEAUTY AIDS 


(faa 


Black Bi - 


Lashes that look long, dark, luxuriant 
and sweeping add a most exciting interest to eyes. 
A simple touch of Maybelline Eyelash Darkener, 
and eyes that are “‘just eyes’’ instantly become 
lovely, bewitching pools—enchanting, beyond 
words to describe. Five million regular Maybelline 
users know this secret. They also know that genuine 
Maybelline is necessary to genuinely alluring eyes. 
The reason being that Maybelline gives an entirely 
natural effect. In addition, genuine Maybelline is 
non-smarting, tear-proof, harmless and stimulating 
to lash growth. Five million womencan’t be wrong! 
They are also right in preferring the excellent qual- 
ity of Maybelline Eye Shadow, Maybelline Eye- 
brow Pencil and Maybelline Eyelash Grower. These 
famous Maybelline prod- 
ucts, in purse sizes, are 
now obtainable at leading 
10c stores. 


Maybelline 
EYE SHADOW 
for delicately shading the eyelids to intensify the color and 
depth of the eyes. Pure and harmless, smoothand creamy, 
it may be hadin Blue, Brown, Blue-Gray, Greenand Violet. 


Maybelline 
EYEBROW PENCIL 


smoothly and cleanly lines the brows, 
forming graceful,expressive eyebrows. Of 
pure and highest quality composition. 
Black or Brown. 

y 


Maybelline 
, EYELASH GROWER 


contains highly beneficial oils that nour- 
sh and stimulate the natural growth of 
the lashes, applied nightly before retir- 
ing. Pure and harmless. It is an excellent 
stimulant for dry, brittle lashes. 


MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 
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Biff! Bang! 


(Continued 


for the boy, right or wrong, and they 
showed it. 


SHORT time later Lee was en- 

rolled in a dramatic school in 
New York City in preparation for his 
new career. 

When he had finished his course he 
tried to get work. But young, inex- 
perienced actors were not in demand. 
Everywhere he was met with the ques- 
tion, “Any experience?” 

Several weeks of this was enough. 
So in desperation Lee manufactured 
an experience for himself. At the 
next place he tried the same old ques- 
tion came up. This time he was ready. 
He rattled off a list of roles he’d 
played, lifted from old theatrical no- 
tices. He got the job. 

Then followed réle after role in 
stock, in vaudeville and in traveling 
shows. He bounded all over the 
country; hit all the one-night stands 
and the ten-twenty-thirties. But his 
eyes were always on that mecca of the 
true stage devotee, Broadway. 

It was years, however, before he got 
his real chance. It was only a “bit” in 
“The Show-Off,” but he was playing 
on the “Street.” He was scared and 
worried for fear he wouldn’t make the 


from page 51) 


grade. But he acted his small part 
with a fervor and intuition that caused 
Alexander Woolleott, then critic for 
The New York Sun, to say, “There 
are so many theaters in this town that 
many a good and true performance in 
a minor role goes unsung, because no 
one has the time or the space to tell 
about minor roles. And there comes 
to mind two such performances which 
achieve perfection—no less. One is 
that of Gerald Haman in ‘Candida,’ 
the other is Lee Tracy’s embodiment of 
the inventive brother in ‘The Show- 
299 

Other roles followed. Better roles— 
and what was perhaps more important, 
better press notices. 

Then Phillip Dunning and George 
Abbott picked Lee for the leading role 
of the little “hoofer” in “Broadway.” It 
was his big chance—and he gave to his 
characterization a robust precision and 
gusto that received “rave” notices 
from all the critics. The show ran for 
eight hundred and eighty perform- 
ances, a record at that time. Lee had 
arrived. 


SC UCGRES on Broadway usually leads 
to Hollywood movie offers. Lee was 
no exception. He had had his chances 


PATCHWORK up to date 


Old-fashioned quilts are all the rage. 


Make 


them with the help of our New Method Circulars 


Au236—Diagram. and 

directions for quaint 

poke bonnet quilt are 
in this circular. 


Au237—Directions for making 
Colleen Moore's Star and Circle 
patchwork quilt. 


Au238—You can make Jean 
Parker's Tree of Life quilt with 
the aid of this circular. 


Au239—Here you 

have directions for 

Maureen O'Sullivan's 
Star Pattern quilt. 


Write to Miss Frances Cowles, care 
for any one circular, 10 cents for 


Au240—Flock of 
Geese, Fly Foot and 
two other geometric 
designs are given here. 


Au 24!—Attractive piecework 
and patchwork designs suitable 
for sofa cushion covers. 


"Au242—Three famous old patch- 
work or appliqué designs for 
Colonial bedrooms. 


Au243—Full directions 

for padding, lining 

and quilting your old- 
fashioned quilts. 


of this magazine, enclosing 4 cents 
3 circulars, or 15 cents for all 8. 


Be sure to indicate which circulars you want by the numbers given in the 
accompanying descriptions. 
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to enter the celluloids, but had just as 
steadfastly turned them down. He 
preferred to make his success on the 
stage before taking a chance in the 
movies. 

Now, however, Fox made him an 
offer that he could not refuse. Lee 
went to Shavertown to talk it over with 
his mother. It might mean the break- 
ing-up of his home in Shavertown. 
But Mrs. Tracy refused to let such a 
consideration affect her son’s chances 
for screen success. Lee accepted. 

At first he was frankly homesick for 
the stage. He didn’t seem to get the 
right kind of rdles—nor could he give 
his parts the charm and the intensity 
that have characterized his _ later 
movies. Lee returned to Broadway, dis- 
couraged—but not beaten. 

He secured the lead in “The Front 
Page,” a newspaper play. Then 
“Louder, Please,” another reporter 
role. To both of these he gave super- 
lative performances. He became even 
more popular than he had been in 
“Broadway.” This was his metier. 

Hollywood was not long in seeing its 
mistake. Offer after offer was show- 
ered on the flip-talking actor. There 
were so many that Lee was able to 
pick and choose. One of the first re- 
porter characterizations was in “The 
Strange Case of Molly Louvain,” and 
another in “Love is a Racket.” 

It was his portrayal of the columnist 
in “Blessed Event” that made him a 
national favorite. 

The vigor and the charm that he 
gave to his role as the representative 
in “Washington Merry-Go-Round” and 
as the lead in ““Night Mayor” enhanced 
his popularity with the fans. 


JB eee was a new type of player. 
Dynamic, full of vigor, never 
silent or quiet on the screen during his 
scenes. And his hands were the most 
amazing hands the screen had seen, 
with the possible exception of the flut- 
tering hands of ZaSu Pitts. In his 
early days Lee had the desire to become 
a magician and had trained for the 
part. The marvelous dexterity of his 
hands is probably a result of his early 
training. 

After “Merry-Go-Round” Lee _ be- 
came the high-pressure circus press 
agent in “The Half-Naked Truth.” 
Then the rowdy Private Jones in the 
film of the same name. 

His picture, “Clear All Wires,” won 
for him a long-term M-G-M contract. 

As likeable off the screen as on, Lee 
is fast becoming one of Hollywood’s 
best-loved citizens. Since his second 
and most successful trip to movieland 
last year, he has been almost too busy 
to mingle with the Hollywood groups. 
Thirteen pictures in ten months, all 
vital, moving characterizations, do not 
leave an actor much time in which to 
play. 

And Lee is popular with the writing 
clan, too. Any one can approach him 
on the set during an idle moment be- 
tween shots and angle an interview. 

His five feet, ten inches of snap and 
aggressiveness are as fierce as his smile 
is disarming, yet he is intensely super- 
stitious, and will cross the street rather 
than let a black cat cross his path. 

Altogether, Lee has won a place for 
himself in the hearts of the fans, the 
producers and his Hollywood fellow- 
actors. 

And he hasn’t yet shown all that 
he is capable of doing. Lee Tracy is 
going places! 


ANOTHER DAY OF 


Suspense 


’ 


Is “CALENDAR FEAR” aging you, 
upsetting your health and nerves? 


Turn back the days? If you only could! 
Jump them ahead? Impossible! So you 
wait and worry.'A victim of “CALEN- 
DAR FEAR”...that gnawing FEAR 
which usually starts with a minor femi- 
nine disorder .. . that taxing FEAR 
which sometimes brings on a major 
physical collapse. 


Too late, many women learn that femi- 
nine FEARS are caused by prudish 
ignorance and neglect . . . Too late, 
they discover the safe, sensible method 
of marriage hygiene so widely endorsed 
by the medical profession the world 
over... the regular and unfailing use 
of “Lysol” according to directions. 


“Lysol” is safe, for it is mild, soothing, 
healing . . . Unlike many other anti- 
septics, it contains no free caustic 
alkali to irritate, sear and deaden 
delicate membranes. 


“Lysol” is effective, for it destroys germ- 
life even in the presence of organic 
matter... Unlike certain other com- 
pounds which lose 95% of their power 
under such conditions, ‘‘Lysol” main- 
tains its potency. 


Use “Lysol.” Your druggist has it. 
Your doctor recommends it .. . Send 
coupon for the new, free “Lysol” book- 
let, “(Marriage Hygiene—the impor- 
tant part it plays in the ideal marriage.” 
It will come to you in a plain envelope 


Disinfectant | 


REG, U.S: PAT, OFE 


& et 


“Lysol” is economical ... a treatment costs less 
than one cent. Safe... it contains no free caustic 
alkali. Effective ... it destroys hidden germ-life. 
“Lysol” has enjoyed the full confidence of the 
medical profession for over 40 years. 
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Lean & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J., Dept. LO-8 
Sole distributors of ‘“‘Lysol’” disinfectant 


Please send me free, postpaid, a copy of ‘‘Marriage 
Hygiene,” with articles by three internationally fa- 
mous women physicians. 


Name 


Street 


Cry 2 __State. x 
© 1933, Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
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So an ae SS SS 


Spare FRIENDS 
Save DRESSES 


Perspiration can Cost 
You Both 


In less than ten minutes, underarm perspira- 
tion can defeat you socially and undermine 
you financially! 

It can defeat you socially, because the 
unfortunate odor wrecks your charm and 
distresses your friends. It can undermine 
you financially, because the acids of perspi- 
ration stain and fade your dresses. 


Odorono Protects your 
Dresses and your Friendships 


A famous physician developed the safe, sure 
defense against perspiration and odor. Odo- 
rono prevents perspiration, as perspiration 
must be prevented, if dresses and friendships 
are to be saved! Greasy creams and sticks, 
powders, perfumes and soaps may, at best, 
get rid of odor temporarily. But Odorono 
not only secures your charm. It spares your 
clothes from early discard and your friend- 
ships from unhappy moments. 

Choose with confidence the famous Odo- 
rono Regular (ruby red) or the newer In- 
stant Odorono (colorless). Both now have 
the original Odorono sanitary applicator. 


INSTANT 
ODORONO 
is for quick use—while 
dressing or at any time. 
1 to 3 days’ protection. 


ODORONO 
REGULAR 


for use before retiring 
— gives 3 to 7 days’ 
complete protection. 


ODO-RO-NO 
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Gee Whiz! 


(Continued from page 36) 


motor cars drove up and deposited 
beautiful women, clinging to the arms 
of handsome escorts. Loudspeakers 
boomed out the names of famous ones. 
Cameras clicked and people applauded. 
Hollywood had on her evening gown 
for a premiere. 

Somehow Bob wormed his way up 
to the rope that restrained the crowd. 
His eyes weren’t big enough to take 
in the wonderful sight before him. 
Everywhere was laughter, beauty, life. 
All the things he had dreamed about. 

Suddenly there came a dead silence. 
A great car of glossy black dignity 
came to a full stop. lLiveried attend- 
ants sprang into action. The door 
opened. There was a gasp that echoed 
down the street. The hero-worshiping 
crowd broke into wild cheers. 

“It’s Joan Crawford!” they cried. 
“It’s Joan Crawford! Doesn’t she look 
beautiful!” 

Slowly Joan walked up the long 
canopied lane that led to the entrance. 
She bowed graciously to the left and 
right. Her breath came in hurried 
gasps. She clutched nervously at the 
gardenias at her throat. 

“Gee whiz,” was all Bob Young could 
say. This aloud, though no one was 
listening. He couldn’t believe that one 
woman could be so beautiful. He won- 
dered how it might feel to be walking 
beside her. His face blushed red at 
the thought. He glanced quickly 
around, as if someone might be read- 
ing his mind. 

That night he rode home in a fog. 
The three transfers, the long walk from 
the end of the carline were over all 
too soon. He wished there might be 
more transfers and long walks, before 
sleep would blot out his vision of love- 
liness. 


Roe continued working in the bank 
in the daytime and going to Pasa- 
dena at night. His acting was his 
pleasure. The smell of greasepaint was 
like some intoxicating aroma. 

An agent looking for new talent, of- 
fered to get him in the movies. Bob 
was willing to do anything that might 
take him out of the bank. That he 
actually might amount to something 
in this new work never occurred to 
him. 

When they offered him a contract, 
he signed in a daze. Before he even 
knew what was happening, he found 
himself in front of a camera. A woman 
named Helen Hayes had come from the 
stage to make pictures. It was all 
so new, so unbelievable. It couldn’t be 
he. Even the very suit on his back 
wasn’t his. It had all come so suddenly. 
He had been forced to go to a credit 
house, to make a good appearance be- 
fore the camera. 

His work in that picture, “The Sin 
of Madelon Claudet,” is now screen his- 
tory. His sincere performance is talked 
of to this day. Helen Hayes herself 
said afterward. “It was all I could 
do to keep acting. This boy was so 
young, so sincere and so eager to do his 
best. My heart went out to him. I 
wanted to throw my arms around him 
and encourage him.” 

How she really did help and en- 
courage him is another story. Get Bob 
to tell it to you sometime! 


T was shortly after ‘Madelon 
Claudet” had been released down- 


town. Bob was still strange on the 
home lot. He was still wandering 
around, refusing to believe he actually 
was a part of this new world. Momen- 
tarily he expected a policeman to come 
up, tap him on the shoulder and tell 
him visitors’ hours were up. 

He had come into the publicity de- 
partment to see one of the boys who 
had taken a slight interest in him. 
Standing in a far corner, a trifle self- 
conscious, he waited his turn. 

Suddenly the door burst open. In 
walked a smiling, sun-tanned girl. She 
was wearing a wine-colored suit. A gar- 
denia in the lapel of her coat. She 
glanced quickly around. Her eyes fell 
on the tall, slim body in the corner. 
For a moment she turned away and 
ee swinging ’round, walked up to 

im. 

“T saw her out of the corner of my 
eye, as she walked in,” Bob remarked 
afterward. “But it almost seemed a 
sacrilege for me to look twice. Almost, 
before I knew what was happening, 
she was standing before me. I felt the 
red creep into my face. I knew she had 
made a mistake. ‘You’re Robert 
Young, aren’t you?’ she asked. I man- 
aged to gulp that I was. ‘Well, I’m 
Joan Crawford,’ she answered, and ex- 
tended her hand. 

“Can you imagine how I felt?” 
grinned Bob. “She telling me she was 
Joan Crawford—as if I didn’t know it. 
T’ll never forget that moment as long 
as I live.” 

“T saw you in ‘Madelon Claudet,’ 
said Joan. “You gave one of the most 
beautiful performances I have ever 
seen.” And, then, because she is sen- 
sitive and understanding herself, she 
turned away, not to embarrass him 
any further. 


Photo by Wide World 


Loretta Young, skilled in archery and tennis, 
now champion at ping-pong. And with a 
costume to go with it. 
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Gee Whiz! 


“T never said thank you; I never told 
her how I admired her, after all the 
years I had dreamed of doing it,” said 
Bob. “I just said, ‘Gee Whiz!’ to myself 
and walked out in a daze.” 

A FEW days after that first meet- 

ing, Bob summoned up courage 
and called on Joan Crawford on the 
set. She immediately put him at ease. 
He managed to blurt out his admira- 
tion and gratefulness. Joan, who is 
always interested in beginners, en- 
couraged him and offered words of 
advice. 

It was while he was hard at work 
on “The Wet Parade” that an envelope 
was handed to Bob. It contained an in- 
vitation to dine with Joan Crawford 
in her beautiful home in Brentwood. 
That night he really lived as in a 
dream. 

One day he was summoned to the 
studio. 

“Joan Crawford is coming out to 
make a test with you,” said the casting 
director. “It’s for a role in ‘Letty 
Lynton,’ her new picture. You’re up 
for the lead.” 

In all sincerity, Bob never minded 
that he did not get the part. He was 
too young for the role and he realized 
it. The fact that Joan had enough 
confidence in his ability and was willing 
to make a test with him, was much 
pore indeed than he had ever hoped 
or. 

After several successful perform- 
ances, Bob was given a splendid rdéle 
opposite Robert Montgomery in “Hell 
Below.” The company went to Hono- 
lulu to shoot scenes at the submarine 
base in Pearl Harbor. Joan Crawford 
had just completed her réle of Sadie 
Thompson in “Rain” and was prepar- 
ing to make another picture immedi- 
ately. 

The day that he returned from Hono- 
lulu, Bob was handed another invita- 
tion. Joan was taking a party of 
friends to the premiere of “Rain,” at 


the Chinese Theater in Hollywood. 
Would he join them? Could a duck 
swim? 


There were the same lights, the same 
excitement. This time Bob Young was 
on the other side of the ropes. People 
_ stared at him. He wondered if they 
envied him. He wondered if they felt 
as he had felt, when he had stood in 
their place. 


ATE that night, Bob found a note, 

pinned to his pillow. “Report to 
the casting office at nine in the morn- 
ing,” it read. He was happy; it 
-wouldn’t have mattered had he been 
commanded then and there to go to 
China. 

The next morning promptly at nine 
a sleepy-eyed Robert Young reported 
for duty. 

“You're going to play with Joan 
Crawford in her next picture, ‘Today 
We Live,’ said the casting director. 
“Go to the wardrobe and get measured 
for your uniforms.” 

Bob recently finished his roéle in this 
production. It is the best role of his 
eareer. His acting is some of the finest 
to reach the screen. He does his great- 
est work in scenes inspired by Joan 
Crawford. 

If you don’t believe dreams come true 
in Hollywood, just ask Bob Young what 
he thinks. 

But, in all probability, he would only 
answer, ‘‘Gee whiz!” 


MAD‘ 
NO... JUST 
DOING WHAT 


LOADS OF 
WOMEN DO 


You wouldn't dream of going to the ice box .. . taking three or 
four eggs, some butter, maybe a little milk .. . and throwing them 
out the window, would you? 


Yet that's just about what happens when you turn perfectly good 
recipes into dismal failures. 


LEARN TO COOK SUCCESSFULLY 


The Food Editor of Tower Magazines has prepared a series of 
individual instruction that gives particular attention to your 
weakest points in cooking. Learn the fundamentals of food prepa- 
ration .. . food values . . . how to buy food without waste ... 
common errors to avoid . . . what makes recipes successful. 


If you're a beginner, you'll want to know about simple sauces, 
cream soups, cakes and muffins, meat and vegetable cookery. 


If you're an experienced cook, you may be more interested in 
pies and pastries, cakes, appetizers, frozen dishes, salads, breads 
and sandwiches . . . all the little niceties of cooking that make 
eventful dinners and parties. 


But whether amateur or experienced, it costs money and your 
good disposition every time a recipe doesn't turn out right. So learn 
to cook without failures and save both! 


For further details with= 
out cost or obligation, 
write to the Food Editor, 


TOWER MAGAZINES, 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


INC. 
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A new lipstick 
gave her more 


NATURAL APPEAL! 


IPS of lovely shape... but somehow un- 
L attractive. Never “sweet enough to kiss” 
simply because she spoiled their beauty with 
a painted look. It wasn’t until she tried a 
new lipstick that her lips glowed with natu- 
ral, appealing color... without a trace of 
paint! 

Keep Your Lips Kissable 


End that painted look that comes from 
ordinary lipsticks. Give your lips the fresh, 
natural color that Tangee Lipstick brings! 
This amazing lipstick brings out your full 
natural color...and cannot possibly make 
your lips look painted! 

Tangee isn’t paint. It’s a scientific for- 
mula that changes color on your lips. In the 
stick, Tangee is orange. On your lips, it is 
the one shade of rose for your complexion! 

Use Tangee for alluring lips... fresh with 
natural color all day long! Costs no more 
than ordinary lipsticks. At drug stores and 
cosmetic counters. 


Tangee Creme Rouge 


Use Tangee Creme Rouge 
for perfect summer make- 
up! Cheeks glow all day 
with natural looking color 
- . even in swimming. For 
Tangee is waterproof. 
Greaseless . . . cannot clog 
pores. Its vanishing cream 
base protects your skin. 


Ne SMALL SIZE 30° 
TANGEE LIPSTICK 

Also in Theatrical—a deeper 
shade for professional use 


TANGSE 


World’s Most Famous Lipstick 
NDS THAT PAINTED LOOK 


"se SPECIAL 10c OFFER!' 


, The George W. Luft Co., Inc. TG-8 i 
W417 Fifth Ave., New York | 
| Rush Tangee Miracle Make-up Set containing | 
miniature Lipstick, Rouge Compact and 
| Creme Rouge.I enclose 10c(stampsorcoin). 
{ Name | 
I Address I 
I City State I 
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‘How Will You Have Your 
Talbot e 


(Continued from page 61) 


him misplaced. The investment was a 
good one. And, only a short time ago, 
when Lyle inadvertently found out 
about the mortgage and was able to 
pay it off, it was the happiest moment 
of his life. 

While attending school in Omaha, he 
answered a newspaper advertisement 
offering a career upon the stage to an 
ambitious young man, willing to work 
and... but you know the rest of it. 

The stage! Glamorous prospect. De- 
lightful folly. Breathes there a young- 
ster with soul so dead,- who never to 
himself has said: “I can act! Bring 
on your Drews, Barrymores, and 
Booths! When they see what J can do, 
will their faces be red? ...?.. .?” 

Kicking his chemistry thesis under 
the bed, Lyle made a flying leap for 
the nearest exit. The idea that Grand- 
ma might object assailed him vaguely. 
When he was famous, had made a 
name for himself, she would under- 
stand.... 


(CRAIN did object. Decidedly, 
at first. No boy of hers was going 
to traipse over the country, sleeping in 
strange beds, and meeting up with 
goodness knew what sort of people! 

But Lyle knew Grandma. And, as 
his pleas became more and more whim- 
sical, the dear little lady’s defenses 
crumbled, as they had crumbled before 
the deluge of cold cream and vanilla. 

So our hero wrapped his other col- 
lar in a week-old copy of the Brainard 
Gazette and set out to make the world 
Talbot-conscious. 

The job, requiring the services of 
“an ambitious young man,” supported 

. or maybe I’m wrong... a hpyno- 
tist, whose piece de resistance was the 
breaking of a hundred-pound boulder 
upon the ambitious young man’s chest. 

For six weeks, seven days a week, it 
was Lyle’s chest. 

But, in spite of the prestige and 
juvenile admiration, the business of 
playing anvil to various local hammer 
wielders began to pall. Deciding he 
wasn’t getting anywhere, Lyle ups and 
joins a tent show. 


CCORDING to Lyle, it was a grand 
experience. Night after night, he’d 
exit, left center, a handsome, dashing 
juvenile, only to enter the same door, 
five minutes later, as his own father! 
“Where’s mah boy, mah little El- 
mer?” he’d mumble through the hastily 
applied crépe whiskers. And any man 
who can survive the strain of running 
around looking for himself seven nights 
a week, is ready for one of two things 
. . the psychopathic ward or Holly- 
wood. Lyle made Hollywood. 


HE most poignant memory of his 
tent-show days is the night the 
cloudburst caught up with the company. 
Grandma had sent “her boy” enough 
money for a ticket home. Hypnotists 
were bad enough, goodness knew. But 
—a tent show! Mental pictures of fem- 
inine snake charmers and living skele- 
tons probably prompted the money or- 
der that was to send our hero home. 
That night, a terrific rainstorm in- 
terrupted the performance. The only 
dry spot was the stage. There the be- 


draggled company huddled around a 

cracked salamander, swapping stories. 
Some of the men started a poker 

game and invited Lyle to join them. 

“T’d never played,” he said. “Didn’t 
know the first thing about it, but... 
there was nothing else to do, so I sat 
down.” 

What might have happened to you, 
or you...or me... just wasn’t in 
the cards for Lucky Lyle. He won so 
consistently that he was actually un- 
comfortable about it! Deliberately, he 
tried to lose. Held to an inside straight, 
and connected. Went the limit on a 
pair of treys ...and drew three aces 
for a full house! No matter what he 
did, Lady Luck refused to be. shaken, 
and by morning, the money for his 
ticket home had taken unto itself more 
than one hundred dollars surplus! 


ay NGS like that have a way of 
happening to the boy from Nebras- 
ka. For instance, Lyle didn’t have. to 
go to Hollywood. It came to him. 

A wide-awake agent spotted him 
when he was playing in stock and had 
so much faith in the Talbot ability that 
he backed his discovery to the limit, 
even to the extent of sending money 
for Lyle’s fare out here. 

In the last nine months, Lyle has 
made seventeen pictures. 

Lyle had never in his life played a 
villain, until he came to Hollywood. 
Then, for some unknown reason, the 
directors typed him with unsympa- 
thetic roles. In picture after picture, 
Lyle wrecked homes, betrayed trusting 
Nells, and plugged innocent bystand- 
ers so well that critics singled him out 
for special mention. 

In “No More Orchids,” he was 
elevated (or, should I say, “relegated”? ) 
to the status of virtuous young man. 
The result has been more or less dis- 
turbing, for Lyle is equally efficient 
in either réle. What to do? And how 
will you have your Talbot? Straight? 
Or crooked? - 

Lyle, himself, is noncommittal. “Any 
part that gives me something real to 
do,” he says. “That’s all I want.” 


Grace Bradley, new Paramount discovery 
(you'll see her a lot on the screen soon), 
photographed at the studio with Jack La 
Rue, who is coming up fast and furiously. 
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Something to 
Go Back To 


(Continued from page 62) 


“A place where I can put beautiful 
things as I collect them, and have my 
friends when I want them—that’s 
what I want now.” 


A SUDDEN turn up a hill, and the 
town dropped away. Resounding 
with the clack of busy hammers, the 
red-bricked walls of “the house” were 
before us. Double walls for perman- 
ence; a blind side toward the road for 
privacy; a high retaining wall in the 


making. 
“OQ boy! see what they’ve done since 
yesterday!” An eager hand hurried 


me up the plank to the entrance. 

A bricked interior, thirty-five feet to 
the huge fireplace in the bookcased end 
of the living room, facing us. One 
windowed side opened upon a twenty- 
mile view of metropolitan Los Angeles, 
snow-topped mountains on one side, a 
gleam of the Pacific—yet no one could 
see the house. The dining room shared 
the view with an added backward look 
at chaparraled hills and orange trees 
in a valley. 


e@ 
An epic moment while we stood be- 
neath the precarious settling of a 
ridgepole into place over our heads, 


providing attic space “for junk you 

never HENS a place for Dick said. An ‘ 

upstairs bedroom, three sides open to 

sun and breeze, a  dressing-room the S1 nal of safe 
equipped with mirrors and make-up orere, 

table and built-in effects, snug kitchen 

opening on a hillside, “a peach of a 


bath.” °29 2 ° ° 

Sep P OP ie Said “it means Free: it’s olive oil that makes Palmolive green 

dom. It will be something to think 

Meena for eshte” Les Tp HOMRSEOD i Betig eae | 
something that represents roots and come and gone. But ever since the days of 


traditions. I can always be coming Cleopatra, lovely women have treasured olive oil 
S222 00 02 Th Gi ars in their beauty treatments. For never have they 
found olive oil’s equal. Like a sentinel on guard, 
the olive tree has watched over feminine beauty— 
yielding its soothing oil to shield the radiant skin 
of youth from the relentless attacks of age. 
: ~—— Olive oil makes Palmolive green and the natural 
ys olive-green color of Palmolive is the unmistakable 
sign of the promise it holds for you—an assurance 
of thorough but gentle cleansing—of skin protec- 
tion which only mild olive and palm oil can give 
to “that schoolgirl complexion.” 


Our Colonial 
Garden 


(Continued from page 76) 


larkspur and foxglove, four o’clock and 
morning glory, sweet William and 
bouncing Bet, love-in-a-mist and hearts- 
ease, Canterbury bell and London pride, 
clove pinks and feverfew, bachelor’s 
buttons and wallflower, heart’s delight 
and love lies bleeding, hollyhocks, mari- an ‘ ¢ ] 
golds, peonies, daffodils, poet’s narcis- | EEE EE ED This much olive oil 
sus, grape hyacinths, star of Bethle- ey goes into every cake 
hem, snowdrops—these were some of of Palmolive 
the favorites of the early Colonial gar- : | 
deners that may still be used as the Faithfully shown by 
foundation of most beautiful flower the size of this con- 
borders, giving bloom from the last tainer is the abundant 
frost in the Spring to the first frost in guantity of olive oil 
the Autumn, and cut flowers all that goes into every 
through the season. cake of Palmolive. Is 
As you look at the plan of our garden a “eh: h 

you will see just how cleverly all the it Surprising that 
practical details have been taken care 20,000 beauty experts 
of. A row of shrubbery surrounds the endorse Palmolive 
lot, to give privacy. Ordinary privet Soap,among them the 

celebrated Vincent, of 
Paris? 


Palmolive is now selling at the 
lowest price in history 


hedge has been chosen for this pur- 
pose. It is reliable and sightly and can 
be kept within bounds by careful trim- 
ming. 
The driveway is at the right side of 
(Please turn to page 94) 
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Our Colonial Garden 


(Continued from page 93) 


the house, as you face it, and leads 
straight back to the two-car garage. 
The runways for the car are of cement, 
and grass is planted between them. 

The garden is behind the house, 
shielded by the house from the street 
and by shrubs from the neighbors. Two 
tall trees at the back give welcome 
shade on hot days and at all times fur- 
nish an effective background for the 
house. At the right side of the garden, 
parallel with the drive, is a row of 
shrubbery—lilacs, purple and white, 
are our choice, from the back of the lot 
to the house. This cuts off a space next 
to the garage, for drying clothes, and 
one near the house for the rubbish 
cans. : 

The architect refers to the different 
views, or lines of vision in the garden, 
as axes. “The main axis,” he said, 
pointing from the back living room win- 
dows—the living room is at the left of 
the house plan—“runs from _ these 
windows across the lily pool to the seat 
in its setting of cedar trees at the back 
of the garden. These, always green, 
make it as attractive to look at in Win- 
ter as in Summer. Then there is a 
secondary axis, that runs from the side 
living room windows out across the 
side lawn to the bird bath and border 
of flowers. In planning a garden this 
idea of an axis—a view or vista from 
the main living room windows—should 
always be kept in mind.” 

The green lawn with the pool in the 
center—holding gold fish in Summer to 
eat mosquito larvae, and pond lilies, if 
you wish—and the distant view of the 
white-painted wooden garden seat in 
its evergreen setting, with the sun 
dial in front of it, take care of the main 
axis. And a planting in the border, 
seen from the side living room win- 
dows, of roses and peonies and iris, 
gives a really lovely outlook there all 
Summer long. 

There is a flagged terrace across the 
front of the house, with box bushes, in 
true Colonial style, standing sentinel 
before it. From the side porch a 
flagged path leads down the left side 
of the garden, branching off to the 
white-painted, clapboard summer house, 
with its latticed entrance, and to the 
two flower plots, one on each side of the 
summer house. Incidentally, another 
axis of the garden reaches from the 
summer house across the lawn and pool 
to the white-painted seat under the 
lilac hedge. 

The two flower plots should be 
planted with a succession of flowers 
that give color and bloom all Summer. 
Flowering bulbs may border them in 
Spring, and these may be taken up and 
stored away after their season is gone, 
when sweet alyssum or annual candy- 
tuft seeds may be sown to give a low 
white and green border around the 
flower plots. These plots are about 
nineteen feet long, each of them, and 
each has an outside width of about ten 
feet, with the flower borders perhaps 
three feet wide and the flagged walk 
between the borders perhaps three feet 
wide. The planting is arranged so that 
high flowers are at the back of the bor- 
ders, next the hedge and summer house, 
and lower flowers are toward the 
front. 

Flowers needing all the sun they can 
get are planted in the front plot and 
those that will grow in part shade are 
planted in the shadier parts of the 


back plot, under the shadow of one of 
the two big trees that give character 
to our garden. 

The flowers in the front plot include 
hollyhocks at the back, next the hedge, 
with larkspur and bachelor’s buttons in 
front of them, and white phlox next the 
summer house. Then come four 
o’clocks, sweet Williams, poppies, pinks, 
lupines, balsam, with space for a couple 
of bleeding hearts, or dielytra. 

The back flower plot holds Canter- 
bury bells, foxglove and monkshood 
next the summer house and the hedge, 
with love-in-a-mist, wallflowers, prim- 
roses, pansies, aster, scabiosa, mari- 
golds and feverfews toward the front. 
And Johnny-jump-ups are _ seeded 
through the chinks in the flagged walks. 

When you plan a house you will per- 
haps use every cent you can spare for 
its building and furnishing. “This 
garden,” you may think, “costs too 
much. I'll plant my plot to grass and a 
few shrubs and let it go at that, for 
the present. Later on we’ll add to it.” 

Our garden is planned for just that 
sort of gardener, as well as the one 
who has money enough to have the 
whole garden finished and furnished 
when the house is built. Many mis- 
takes are avoided if the garden is 
planned in the beginning, and all addi- 
tions to it are made as part of this 
ultimate plan. Grass may now be 
planted where, in years to come, sum- 
mer house and garden bench, lily pool 
and bird bath will be located. 

In our lists of flowers suitable for a 
Colonial garden many charming ones 
have been omitted because they were 
not known here two hundred years ago. 
The Colonial gardener was not a per- 
son of stubborn habits, however, and a 
garden quite Colonial in spirit might 
contain some of the flowers she never 
knew. New England women welcomed 
the bulbs their New Amsterdam neigh- 
bors brought from Holland, and the 
women who gardened in Virginia and 
Georgia enriched their flower lists with 
seeds and slips from the North.‘ So 
although we have left columbines out 
of our garden, save those little red and 
yellow ones native to New England, 
we might well include them in all their 
lovely lavender and rose, pink and 
white. Nobody could have given them, 
when they came East from the Pacific 
Coast some fifty years ago, a more 
hearty welcome than your old New 
England flower lover. And if she had 
known the gay and sturdy zinnia of 
Mexico and our own Southwest she 
would have made a generous place for 
it beside her English primroses and 
larkspur. 


A Colonial Garden for a Dollar 


It’s just the right time to plan, and 
plant, next year’s Colonial garden. 


Buy the seeds and plant them soon, 
and by the end of August you should have 
a crop of thrifty little seedlings. Trans- 
plant them into their permanent positions 
in your flower borders for next year’s 
blooming. They will get well used to their 
new surroundings before frost, and with 
suitable protection will go through the 
Winter hardily. 

If you want to know how to start such 
a border for a dollar—with plenty of 
plants for bloom for the whole season— 
send for our circular, “A COLONIAL 
GARDEN FOR A DOLLAR.” Send a 
three-cent stamp to cover postage to 
Tower House Editor, Tower Magazines, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Teario 


(Continued from page 49) 


dib. “It are called ‘Clavicade, or 40 
Years of Misery’ by Nole Coward.” 

“Oh, those!” decreep Hon. Geo F. 
Ogre, sticking his horse-boots on desk 
for rest his brain. “There are lot of 
sadder things than ‘Clavicade,’ right 
here and now.” 

“What is, for instancely?” I peruse. 

“My salary role,’ he drawn. “But 
after you been in Hollywood long time 
like I has you forget how to cry. Also 
to laugh. All you can remember is 
how to cuss. And sometime you get 
that all wrong. After 25 yrs as a 
Movey Directoire my heart have got 
all lined with tin. If Garta Grebo 
should marry Nozzle Durante I would 
remane cool. That kind of man I are. 
Clam & collected. I never fall in love, 
axept when I see money. Now, Togo, 
answer me this questionaire. When 
you sob a hole in yr stummick, watch- 
ing that ‘Clavicade,’ you feel you got 
50c worth?” 

“O surely did!” I holla. “I feel I got 
638¢c and free gum.” 

“Hum,” collapse Hon. Ogre, and 
“Ham.” He eloped to his feet where 
he march 4th and back, looking like 
Napoleon, only he didn’t much. 

“Togo,” he say sudden, “this prove 
my great I. D. are sound.” 

“For a sound picture?” I narrate. 

“Who are talking, you or me?” 

“Yes, he is.” 

“Then I tell you. Togo, for now 
onwards all emotion pictures must end 
up unhappy, even if I got to ring their 
knecks to make them that way. In 
future happy-kiss endings are Out.” 
He make kick-foot motion with boot- 
ware. “Where are the big money to- 
day? Intears. Where are the millions 
Secretary of the Treasury Wooden are 
asking for? In sobs. Look at all those 
shows what are Stacking them 
Away!!!” 

I attemp to do so. 

“What are they?” he derange. 

I could not think what. 


“Q EE how Hon. Helen Haze have 

promenaded to Fame on nothing 
but sobb after sobb. That Chinaman 
play, ‘Son of a Daughter,’ where every- 
body go dead. That Hemingway flim, 
“FHarewell to Legs”, where she die abed 
in last fad-out. Yeah too. See what 
about Hon. Jone Crawlford. She got 
in that dramma ‘To Day We Can’t 
Live’ and make $$$$$$ by bursting her 
skeleton out of a airplane. Look at 
Hon. Kathering Hepbun, giving every- 
body quarts and quarts of grief in that 
unhappy hitt ‘Strong Mr. Christopher.’ 
TI see the answer, by gollies. I see it. 
Take all that sunshine out of photog- 
raphy and bring in 45,000,000$ worth 
of gloom.” 

“Tt make me so happy to think of 
your big I. D.,’”’ I chockel. “O Mr. Sire, 
where do we begin?” 

“TJ just have sign a contrack with a 
kind of healthy girl name of Miss Kate 
Smith,” dictate that dictator. “She are 
about 208 Ibs. of sweetness and opi- 
mism. She sing so pretty over raddio 
that folks tries to sing with her, even 
when can’t do it. Well, Togo, this 
Smith gel have got to get over that if 
she work for me. If she keep on with 
this. mike-phone joy & bliss she will 
soonly be out of style like a T-muddle 
Ford. Who you think could rite her 
such a play that would make her 
gloomy?” 

(Please turn to page 96) 


SEWING IS EASY 
WITH THESE 
CIRCULARS 


MAGIC FROM YOUR 
REMNANT BOX: 


Petal rug made from bits of old and 
new material . . . square and round 
cushions . . . patch work quilt .. . 
piece-work spread . . . appliqué de- 
signs of flowers and animals. 


NEEDLEWORK FOR SUMMER 
AFTERNOONS: 


Darned filet runners and doilies .. . 
gingham card-table set . . . embroi- 
dered and appliqué towel borders... 
six new eile and tatting insertions 
and edgings .. . laundry bag... 
bureau scarfs. 


ACCESSORIES FOR SUMMER: 


Crocheted caps .. . terry cloth beach 
cape... duffle bag and hat case... 
monograms . . . scarf and cap with 
sleeve trimming to match .. . fagoted 
collar and cuff set. 
THINGS YOU CAN MAKE 
FOR YOUR BABY: 

Robe ... coat and hat set .. . dainty 
bassinet . . . window draperies and 
crib hangings . . . rag doll and cloth 
dog. 


HERE ARE 
NEW IDEAS 
FOR 
PRETTY 
THINGS 


You'll like the lovely lingerie and 


accessories you can make so 
simply for yourself . . . the rugs, 
linens and odds and ends for 
your home. Each of the sewing 
circulars described here has six 
or more diagram patterns with 
complete directions. The dia- 
grams show you how to make 
your own paper patterns and 
give exact measurements. They 
are easy to follow and the full 
set costs only 10 cents each. 


NEW LINGERIE: 


Smartly tailored combination suit... 
wrap-around peiticoat .. . form-fitting 
slip . . . diagonal and straight ban- 
deaux .. . negligée jacket . . . shorts 
.. . broad-shouldered nightgown. 


FOR YOUR KITCHEN: 


Tea towels .. . pot holders .. . ice 
box bags . . . smart work aprons ... 
stencil designs for food containers... 
special cover for ironing board .. . 
cretonne bag for string, scissors and 
tools. 


a EEE Enna Sed 


Tower Magazines, Inc., 


55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the sewing circulars | have checked above. ! am enclosing 10 cents 


for each’ one | want. 
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ie GRIFFIN 
ALLWITE 


FOR KEEPINE WHITE 


SHOES SMART... . 


Avoid any possibility of 
cracking and discoloring 
shoes. Insist on the best. 
Use GRIFFIN ALLWITE 
for all white shoes. 


ALLWITE really cleans as 
it whitens...does not rub 
off ... is good for your 
shoes ... and keeps them 
fresh, smart and new. 


“ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
... There Isn't Any" 


J CLEANS : 
and 


WHITENS 
to a NEW Shoe 
FINISH 


GRIFFIN 


SA ALLWITE 


GriFFIN MANUFACTURING Co., INC. 
69 Murray Street, New York City 
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“Ibsen are dead,” I snatch. “That 
leaves only me.” 

“Then do so in 23 hrs,” he snarrel, 
“and deliver it quick to Miss Kate 
Smith before she start getting happy 


again.” 


ME: EDITOR, do you remember how 
Shakspear look when he poked 
some more Hamblet under forearm & 
start reading it to Queen Victoria? 
Well, I was slightly simuliar, going 
around Hollywood asking police where 
Was a person name of Smith. 

At lastly I find her in a stylish Bung 
Low home trimmed with parsley and 
laughing roses. When I firstly see her 
I think it were 2 pretty girls, approach- 
ing together. Then I was mistaken and 
she report like loving marshmallow, 
“Are you Togo the Play Right?” 

“Fizackly,” I say. ‘“Ezackly.” 

“T knew you was a writer the first 
min my eyes set down on you,” she 
say it. ‘You got that sorta lost look. 
Hon. Geo. F. Ogre just tell me by 
raddio that you got nice play for me.” 

“Yes, I got.” This from me. 

“T hope it soot my style,” she nar- 
rate. “I like to get some holesome play 
about a farm.” 

“This are farm-play,” I snuggest. 

“What sort farm, please?” she bereft. 

“A murder farm,” I negotiate. 

“How chamming.” She set there look- 
ing like a piece of paper. “You got 
the nerve to read it, please?” 

Therefore I unrapped that Play I 
finished up last night and read as fol- 
lowing: 


RABIES, JUST RABIES. A Play. 


‘'S MILAX Leadbeater are a poor girl 
who long foreverly for white & 
pink lights of Great City. But can’t 
do, thank you, because her father own 
a murder farm, which keep him unem- 
ployed night and day, while Tourists 
are ripe in his districk. Therefore 
poor Smilax got nothing to do, by golly, 
but clime trees all day, gathering 
ostrick eggs. .. .” 

“In what country are this play hap- 
pening?” require Miss Kate Smith. 

“Which country you like most?” I 
ask it. 

“My own,” she say, “because that 
are where I comed from.” 

Therefore I read onwards: 

“This sweety Smilax do nothing but 
gather in those ostrick eggs all day. 
But at night she get some delight by 
broadcussing through raddio to Station 
ABCDEF, Medicine Hat, N. Y. After 
suppering, when Father come in, pretty 
tired from working on a awful tough 
tourist that day, he like to took her on 
knee and tell her sleep-time story about 
a ghost that come in every night and 
bit him on the ear. O such sweet happy 
time father & dotter get together those 
evenings, until one (1) night Hon. 
Smilax set on his knee and brake his 
leg. So Father say following dialog: 

“<Smilax, my dolling, you are get- 
ting to be a great big gel.’ 

“So those happy days strut along for 
2 or 3 more reels. Nothing happen, 
axcept when the Coroner come in for 
jollified talk of dear ole Yale when him 
and Pa made Bones in same class. 
Sometime, too, when dull season were 
there, some simpul naybors would come 
in for a short lynching party. 

“Well then, Miss Smilax got grew up 
nearly to ladyhood when—BANG! Love 


The 


arrive to there all of a _ suddenly. 

“Sir Basil Whippletree come there 
for see Father about getting his Aunt 
Jennie poisoned, so he could inherit the 
tittle. Smilax see him. Basil see her. 
O what a situation. They just want 
to be hugged and kissed, the way they 
feel about it. So Sir Basil take his 
head out of his hat with nice polite- 
ness and say for dialog as following: 

““OQ Miss Smilax Leadbeater, tell you 
what less do, Less get married.’ 

“““T love, love, love,’ say she. 

*“T love, love, love,’ say he. 

“Then, dolling’, say he, ‘les go to 
Westminster Abbey and get stylish 
wedding license.’ 

““Neva!’ she holla. 

“ “Not neva even?’ he slouch. 

““Naw. Our wedding can’t be.’ She 
shook. 

“Why for not?’ he glumb. 

““Because is why. We musn’t be 
happy. Can you not see this?’ she 
unrip. 

eet it are so pleasant to be happy,’ 

e jid. 

“Basil, how can we be so shelfish?’ 
she ask to know. ‘We must think of 
others.’ 

““*Which others?’ he bloat. 

“The Catamount Emotion Picture 


Co., Inc. We cannot sent our oddience 
home smiling. It would not be fare to 
our Managers. We must make them 


ery on the last fad-out. Basil, it are 
too easy to be happy. We must think 
up something hard,’ 


was are a pretty darnly throb- 
bing scene, by golly. There stood 
those two (2) lovers, gazing at each 
other like a pair of cant-elopes. Just 
then income Father with a 3-gal vine- 
gear jug filled with very brown poison. 

“*My children, my children,’ he dic- 
tate, ‘while I were shooking up this De- 
pression Cocktail for Aunt Jennie I 
think up something very brite. When 
Aunt Jennie are bounced off you will 
be rich-wealthy, man, Sir Basil. There- 
fore you must marry my dotter. I have 
just rang up Rev Keno Plain who will 
arrive here in 4 min. to do it, price 5$.’ 

“‘*Ouch, are there no escaping from 
our happiness?’ mone Smilax with 
teeth. 

““*T tell you what is!’ yall Sir Basil. 
‘Let us drunk up Aunt Jennie’s cock- 
tail & end it all.’ 

«So you are the kind of young man 
what can’t be trusted with other 
people’s licker,’ corrode Father. ‘You 
shall neva, neva took this jug from out 
of my hands.’ 

“Of suddenly Sir Basil kill Father 
with an emburella and took jug. Hon. 
Smilax stepp over to mike-phone and 
sing song, ‘Put on yr hat & coat, we’re 
passing out.’ Big sob-noise while she 
took jug and swalla. ‘Here’s unhappy 
daze,’ she gubble while Sir Bas took his 
also & both fell down on their feet. 

“Just then door get open and income 
Rev Keno Pain with a Wedding License. 
He see so many dead folks there and 
dictate as following: 

“‘Holy Katz! This are the second 
5$ fee I lost this week.’” 


I STOOD there quite long, reading 
my nice skenario to Miss Kate 
Smith, who set chawing taffy from 
paper bageg. 

“And what happen then?” she ask 
to know. 
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taking the morgidge away from my 


“People go home,” I narrate. 

“Not true,” she snagger. ‘Nobody 
would go home.” 

“Why couldn’t?” 

“Because they would be all gone 
home already,” she decried. “And 
while we speak of home, have you got 
one to go?” 

“O yes, sweethearted Miss Madam. 
But firstly let me explain what color of 
electricity I require for Act I... .” 

“Jussa moment. Jussa moment,’ she 
pronounce. “Before you say some 
more, let me show you a happy ending, 
kind I like. Suppose you are a villain, 


I require. 


home. I see you. I splunge at you. 
Like those.” She splunge. “I hook my 
nuckles in your pants, like those.” She 
hook. “TI toss like these.” She toss. 

Nextly I knew I were bounding, just 
like ball getting away from Baby Ruth. 
I go by airway over fence, and when I 
could think where I was I was setting 
among rose-needles, very outside of that 
house. 

I gas maybe I are a sad ending. 

Hoping you are the same 

Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA TOGO. 


Ex-Cowboy 


(Continued from page 25) 


been polished, he has learned drawing- 
room manners and the ways of the 
great world—but he has remained 
Gary Cooper. That doesn’t, I assure 
you, always happen in Hollywood. 


BpAREE things are responsible for 
the new Gary Cooper, I think, 

His desperate illness a year and a 
half ago, when he left Hollywood with- 
out anyone knowing whether he would 
return. 

The companionship of Douglas Fair- 
banks, who is his idol, and of that 
really great lady, Mary Pickford. 

And the deep friendship of a woman 
who is internationally famous as a 
hostess, a horsewoman and a traveler, 
the Countess Dorothy Frasso, who be- 
fore her marriage to an Italian noble- 
man and diplomat was Dorothy Taylor 
of New York, sister of Bertrand Taylor 
and aunt of this season’s most beauti- 
ful débutante. 

When you have watched Hollywood 
stars in their swift, skyrocketing flight 
from obscurity to fame as many times 
as I have, you seldom look upon them 
just as they are today. Contrasting 
pictures come into your mind and be- 
side them stand the ghosts of their 
yesterdays. 

Often when I see Mary Pickford as 
the gracious and delightful hostess, 
exquisitely gowned, intellectually equal 
to any company, I am aware of the 
little Irish girl I first knew, trying so 
hard to be grown up in her mother’s 
clothes. Mary, like Gary, has kept the 
best of herself. Or, in the case of Joan 
Crawford, you see beside the affected, 
_ pretentious, tiresome movie star of to- 
day the honest, dynamic real girl of 
a few years ago and wish she were 
back. 


HAVE in my mind two contrasting 

pictures of Gary Cooper that always 
tickle me. 

The first in his initial appearance 
on a Paramount set. 

The second at a recent dinner party 
at Pickfair. 

After he had made his first appear- 
ance on the screen as a cowboy in 
“Barbara Worth’ he went over to 
Paramount to play the lead in a pic- 
ture I had helped to write, “Children 
of Divorce.” The part was that of a 
young polo player, a rich youth who 
belonged to the most exclusive of New 
York’s social sets:- And the studio sent 
him down to Eddie Schmidt, Holly- 


wood’s tailor de luxe, to get his ward- 
robe. 

Never will I forget the first day in 
dinner clothes. I may be wrong but 
I’m pretty sure he’d never had on any 
before. And he was frozen stiff. He 
looked simply elegant. He looked the 
part, just a hundred per cent., but he 
could not move. Fortunately it was a 


-silent, so he didn’t have to speak, for in 


that case the picture would never have 
been shot. It took Frank Lloyd, who di- 
rected it, and who has just made that 
triumphant success “Cavaleade,” ex- 
actly two days to get a scene of him 
walking across a room and opening a 
door. 

Yet in spite of that, Frank wouldn’t 
give up, because he knew the boy’s 
outstanding personality and his un- 
usual type of good looks would in- 
evitably be successful if he could “get 
going.” 

No screen happening of recent years 
delighted me as much as Gary’s truly 
great performance as the young soldier 
in “A Farewell to Arms.” Thinking 
back to those early days, when so great 
a director as Frank Lloyd wondered 
desperately whether it was possible to 
teach this big cowboy enough about 
acting to get his looks and his person- 
ality by on the screen, it is an achieve- 
ment second to none the camera has 
recorded. Playing opposite so great an 
artist as Helen Hayes, he all but stole 
the acting honors from her with his 
power and sincerity. 

ING many people, even in his own 

studio, knew how ill Gary Cooper 
was when he left Hollywood almost 
two years ago in a restless search for 
rest and health. It was like Gary to 
refuse to tell anyone. In fact, he didn’t 
even admit it to himself any more 
than he could help, he tried to go on 
as he had always done. It wasn’t, in 
his estimation, manly to be ill and he 
ignored it as long as possible. A sea 
trip, getting away from Hollywood, a 
complete rest from work, would put 
him on his feet again. 

But they did not. And in Italy he 
had a complete collapse which, except 
for the woman who befriended him, 
might easily have proved fatal. 

Some of his friends wrote to the 
Countess Frasso that Gary Cooper was 
touring Italy and it would be nice for 
her to look him up. She did, and 
found him desperately ill, discouraged 

(Please turn to page 98) 
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and terribly lonely. Just outside Rome 
is the beautiful villa where she and her 
husband live, one of the most famous 
palaces in Italy, and there she took the 
boy and slowly, with the aid of the 
best doctors available, they nursed him 
back to health. 

His vision and his understanding 
broadened with his contacts, and with 
his opportunity to see the wealth of im- 
mortal and unequalled art which re- 
mains Italy’s great gift to the world. 
He met the Crown Prince of Italy and 
found him a delightful and simple 
young man, with the most delightful 
manners. He went, with a group of 
ardent hunters, on a hunting trip into 
Africa, where he slept beneath the stars 
and shot lions and rode all day in the 
healing air of the veldt. He came home 
by way of London and was the guest 
of Dorothy’s close friends, the Earl and 
Countess of Port Arlington, leaders of 
the exclusive younger set in the British 
sles. 


le was an amazing experience for a 
young man whose existence had con- 
sisted entirely of the great open spaces 
of the West and Hollywood. It gave 
him, inevitably, a wider understanding 
and a new polish. 

Besides that, he formed a deep and 
lasting friendship with the Countess 
herself. And Dorothy Frasso was dif- 
ferent in every way from the women 
he had known. 

Because of his shyness and because 
he loves masculine companionship, and 
such pastimes as hunting and riding 
and fishing better than anything else in 
the world, Gary has never spent much 
time seeking women. 


His first Hollywood love affair, as 
everyone knows, was with Clara Bow. 
The “It” girl waited, not for time nor 
tide nor any man. And she admired 
Gary from the first day they found 
themselves playing in the same picture. 
He had only been in Hollywood a few 
months then, and Clara, naturally, 
swept him off his feet and into a hectic 
and passionate romance. Clara, who 
is in my opinion the most dynamic 
personality we have ever had in pic- 
tures, dramatizes everything she 
touches and she dramatized herself and 
Gary until he didn’t know whether he 
was on his head or his feet. 


They parted in a blaze of some kind 
and Gary, slightly burned, fought shy 
of women until he met Evelyn Brent. 
There isn’t any more regular girl in 
Hollywood than Betty Brent, nor any 
more happy marriage than hers to 
Harry Edwards. But she was younger 
then than she is now and nobody would 
call her a placid sort of person. As it 
happens, she isn’t much more talkative 
than Gary himself but they seemed to 
be happy enough, until one day Betty 
walked off rather suddenly and mar- 
ried Harry Edwards. 

Then, like a whirlwind out of the 
South, came Lupe. 


Now personally, I adore Lupe. She 
is, without any exception, the most 
amusing person I know. As natural 
as a puppy, as frank as a parrot, and 
entirely determined upon getting from 
life exactly what Lupe wants. She is 
beautiful and witty and shocking and 
the best fun in the world, as everyone 
who has spent anytime with her, knows. 


‘all its phases. 


Gary never had a chance. No man 
living, under similar circumstances, 
would have had a chance. Little as he 
wanted to involve himself in another 
love affair, he couldn’t resist Lupe. And 
for a number of years she absorbed 
him altogether. There can be no ques- 
tion that they were madly in love. Too 
much in love. They had no time for 
the rest of the world and that is al- 
ways a bad thing for young people. 
And in the end it burned itself out, 
as such things inevitably must, and it 
very nearly burned Gary out along 
with it. 


S° in his young life, he had known 
little or nothing of friendship with 
women, and very little of women ex- 
cept Hollywood motion picture ac- 
tresses, who are swell but different. 

In the Countess Frasso he found a 
woman, older than himself a little, who 
had traveled all over the world, lived 
in many countries, been highly edu- 
cated, and who knew life in practically 
A fascinating woman, 
with a grand manner, amazing blue 
eyes in a dark face, and beautiful 
hands which were accustomed to wear 
world-famous jewels. She knew every- 
one of importance in Europe and 
America, was joint master of hounds 
with her husband, and knew nothing 
about Hollywood except that it was a 
place where they made pictures and 
that Mary and Doug, who were her 
friends, lived there. 

You can see for yourself, I think, 
just what such a friend meant to 
Gary. 

a had always been crazy about 
Douglas Fairbanks. Like most men 
in Hollywood he had a tremendous ad- 
miration for his personality, his ath- 
letic prowess and his joy of living. And 
Douglas liked Gary and was very good 
to him. Until finally Mary, who is one 
of the sweetest people alive, took him 
under her wing, too, and he began to 
be one of the small and interesting and 
select inner circle at Pickfair. Between 
them, they greatly influenced Gary’s 
whole life, as they have influenced so 
much of Hollywood life and of motion- 
picture progress. And when the Coun- 
tess decided to visit Hollywood and be- 
came Mary’s house guest for the Sum- 
mer, Gary was a constant visitor. He 
seems now almost as much a son of 
Doug’s as Doug Jr. himself. Only of 
course Doug and Doug Jr. seem more 
like pals than father and son. 


Tee the dark, silent cowboy- has 
become very much a man of the 
world. But he is still silent. 

Last year he had a serious battle 
with Paramount. He said nothing. He 
withdrew—into silence. They couldn’t 
find him, and when they did he just 
looked at them and said nothing. It 
ended when instead of making him 
play the dreadful role of Lieutenant 
Pinkerton opposite Sylvia Sidney in 
“Madame Butterfly,” they gave him the 
boy opposite Helen Hayes in “A Fare- 
well to Arms.” 

He isn’t a bit like an actor—and 
everybody likes him but nobody knows 
him very well and unless I’m mistaken 
nobody ever will. 

Gary Cooper is very much like the 
cat Mr. Kipling wrote about—he walks 
BY himself and all places are alike to 

im. 
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rowdy. In person she is small, volup- 
tuous but not plump, singularly still, 
gracious, poised, a listener, not a wise- 
eracker, with an appraising eye and 
an analytical mind. 

She is obviously good-natured, kind- 
hearted. Mr. Timony, her manager, 
pointed to his gray hairs and said he 
got them from worrying about Mae’s 
habit of giving her money away. Mae 
herself told me she hadn’t much money. 
When I expressed surprise, knowing 
the fortune she has made, she tossed, 
“Oh, those law suits cost a lot.” 


Wy Hat I liked particularly about 
Mae was her declaration of lazi- 
ness. I had the idea she was one of 
those steamingly ambitious people. 
She has written plays, sketches, books, 
articles. She has been on the stage 
since five—impersonations, toe-dancing, 
acrobatics, singing, acting. A training 
as rigorous as the old-school actress 
had. 

But she says her ambition is to do 
practically nothing. She hates writing 
(Hooray, my pal!). She was forced to 
it by her critical sense. It began with 
dissatisfaction with her lines on the 
stage. She changed them to suit her- 
self. Now she has to write her stories 
because she can’t find any to fit her. 

You’d never know Mae’s measure- 
ments from the screen! 


RAAES manager, Mr. Timony, was 


especially upset about the marital. 


rumors concerning Mae, because, you 
see, Mr. Timony was the man she was 
rumored married to. He’s been her 
manager for years and that’s all, but 
you know how Hollywood is. 

But what upset him especially was 
a story saying he was an Italian news- 


boy from the East Side. Mr. Timony 
of the Dublin Timonys! ... the son of 
a mayor of Brooklyn! ... a distin- 


guished New York attorney before he 
became interested in the stage and 
backed the Mae West productions! 

It was also printed that he had a 
wooden leg. (Hollywood, of thee I 
sing.) This he amply disproved by a 
flip of his trousers revealing sturdy 


‘Irish support. This inspired me to tell 


Mae I was tempted to say she had one. 
Mae smiled cryptically and flipped: 
“Waste of time . .. come’n see me in 
T’m No Angel’.” 


Bing Crosby and Wesley Ruggles, his direc- 


tor, in “College Humor.” Figure out for 

yourself, whether it's an argument they're 

having or another one of those famous 
stories that Bing fells. 


AE is Hollywood’s Jekyll-Hyde. 

She revels in her two identities. 
On a picture she gave me she wrote, 
“A bad woman with a good heart.” 
I’ll bank on the good and applaud the 
bad. If Miss West isn’t the realest, 
most interesting and talented actress 
in Hollywood you’ve got me and Mr. 
Timony to fight—and we’ve both got 
Dublin blood! 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW wound- 
ed Ann Harding’s feelings by his 


wit. Ann went to Cuba to recover 
and the sharks chased her. Pauvre 
Ann. From Shaw to sharks! ... Must 


be in for a tragic cycle. 


Hollywood actresses and their 
woes make me a little sick after 
meeting Mae. You have no idea 
how refreshing it is to find a hu- 
man being out here. 


. .. Connie Bennett in a reformatory 
in “Bed of Roses”. ... Jean Harlow in 
a reformatory in “Black Orange Blos- 
soms.” 


Mr. Hays’ men at work? 

If there is anything that would in- 
cite revolution it is an attempt to 
reform Miss Harlow. As Miss West 
says of Jean: “Now there’s a form!” 


As loyal propagandist for the mellif- 
luent Jeanette MacDonald and the 
lyric Novarro, who had to go to 
Europe in order to sing, I send the 
month’s wreath to Louis B. Mayer who 
has engaged them to co-star in “The 
Cat and the Fiddle”. And later “The 
Merry Widow.” When I was in Paris 
toasting Miss MacDonald’s concert 
triumph she told me that Mr. Mayer 
had promised she would play the 
Merry Widow if he produced it. She 
said she preferred his word to a con- 
tract. Which proves Jeanette knows 
her men. 


_ “The Merry Widow,” with its myth- 
ical kingdom stuff, may seem old- 
fashioned. They may decide to modern- 
ize it. In that event I urge Mae West 
as the Widow and Jimmy Cagney as 
Prince Danilo. 

Would that be a waltz, oh, would 
that be a waltz! 


| NCD) DINITAIEIONG pal Mae agrees 
with me that Jimmy Cagney is pos- 
sibly Hollywood’s most interesting ac- 
tor. Mae says she likes ’em all—Gary 
Cooper, George Raft, Chevalier, March, 
but Cagney has that certain something. 

Because Mr. Cagney plays rough 


| characters, even as Mae, he doesn’t get 


credit for his histrionic ability. The 
late Wilson Mizner, who certainly knew 
men and acting, said Jimmy was the 


4 finest in Hollywood. 


The kid, he said, doesn’t use his per- 
sonality. He isn’t at all the character 
he plays. But he plays them so well 
that people think he must be that type. 
Hollywood is all haywire. 


Joan Crawford hated to divorce 
Doug just when he got entangled 
in legal difficulty but she had re- 
leased the story a month in advance 
and felt she should keep faith 
with the press. 

Heartbreaks have release dates 
in Hooeywood! 
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innocently told his faithful German 
serving man to see that the light was 
never out, he suddenly found himself 
strangely popular with all sorts of peo- 
ple at all hours of the night. 

The good word spread. The door- 
bell never ceased to ring. Lew’s house 
became known as the place to go after 
all the other places were shut up. In 
fact, poor Lew would probably be in 
a hospital today if the Government 
had not come to his relief by notifying 
him that his light-house was causing 
confusion to coastwise shipping, and 
that if he didn’t put the light out, and 
keep it out, he would be held strictly 
responsible for any ship which came 
ashore on the neighboring beaches! 


re is strange, isn’t it, how mention of 
the popular Lew Cody, even after 
all these years, invariably brings to 
mind some memory of his even more 
popular wife, Mabel Normand? This 
time, the memory involves a ghost- 
haunted mansion, the one Roscoe Ar- 
buckle bought for himself, at the height 
of his fame, in the old West Adams 
district of Los Angeles, a district so 
aristocratic that no film celebrity ex- 
cept Arbuckle and Ramon Novarro has 
ever ventured to invade it. 

Here, in a rambling old pile which 
goes back to the first years of Los 
Angeles’ prosperity, Fatty held his 
parties and his court; and here one 
night came Mabel, the fat boy’s old 
laugh-making partner of the Mack Sen- 
nett-Keystone days—not as an invited 
guest, although, as all the world knows, 
Mabel loved a good time, but as a 
refugee. 

She was in one of her jams. The 
newspaper boys were hounding her 
every footstep. Her own home was no 
longer her castle. She must hide some- 
where. And where better than in 
Fatty’s capacious house and in the pro- 
tection of Fatty’s ample shadow? The 
party, which was in progress when 
Mabel arrived, continued nightly and 
daily in the then Arbucklian manner 
for two whole weeks—while the most 
beloved of Hollywood women, and the 
most cruelly persecuted, lived safely 
and secretly, her presence unknown to 
any of the guests, in an upper chamber 
of the West Adams house. 


AC huge house, even larger 
than the Arbuckle mansion, but 
much more cheerful in its associations, 
is the big white one which stands well 
back in the huge palm trees and on 
terraced lawns at the corner of Holly- 
wood Boulevard and Fuller Street. To 
be sure, one poor fellow killed him- 
self under its red-tiled roof; but he 
was not a movie celebrity, and so pre- 
sumably no longer haunts the place. 
Most of the movie people whose ghosts 
are associated with this mansion lived 
happily forever after; although, it must 
be admitted, not always in the united 
domestic state which that phrase usu- 
ally implies. 

For me the ghosts which, today, 


‘haunt the massive mahogany-and-white 


halls and chambers of this famous pile, 
are chiefly those of glamorous Norma 
Talmadge and her gay young friends— 
“most chiefly,” I think, that gay broth 


of a boy, Eugene O’Brien. Time was, 
you know, when Norma and Gene were 
inseparable on the screen, and almost 
equally so in real life. A good many 
people thought they were having one 
of those things; but I really never 
thought so. People engrossed in secret 
love affairs get solemn and exclusive; 
unlike misery, they have no use for 
company; but Gene and Norma were 
always laughing and sharing their 
laughs with their friends. 

When Joe Schenck, Norma’s mag- 
nate husband, had to go to New York, 
which was often, he would telephone 
Gene and tell him to look out for 
Norma and see that she didn’t get lone- 
some. Then, like as not, if he had a 
few minutes before boarding the 
train at the Santa Fe Station, he 
would telephone Norma to look out 
for Gene and make sure that he didn’t 
stay up too late or drink too much 
beer, so he wouldn’t be good in the 
picture the next day. 

After Norma left, Joe rented the 
place to Emil Jannings for twelve hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a month. You 
can see by the price what kind of place 
it was! Then came Maurice Chevalier 
and Yvonne Vallee, the latter now a 
Hollywood ghost in the usual marital 
sense; and after the Chevaliers, the 
very unghost-like Eddie Cantors and 
their plenteous progeny. Now, the 
house stands vacant, full of memories. 


Tue big place we have been talking 
about is not, of course, the old Tal- 
madge home of the pre-Schenckian 
era. That was a little gray cottage 
on Finley Avenue, near the old Metro 
studio, in which Peg Talmadge lived 
with daughters Norma, Constance and 
Natalie, and to which the girls used 
to bring home any number of friends 
for dinner, luncheon or even breakfast, 
without first consulting their mother. 
Was Peg annoyed? Well, as a cook, 
she had a right to be!) 

It was in this house that William S. 
(Big Bill) Hart came courting Norma— 
with some success for a time, I might 
add—so here, perhaps, along with the 
gay Talmadge ghosts may be found the 
solemn shadow of that noble actor 
and princely man, who should never 
have been allowed to leave the Holly- 
wood screen. 

Another haunted house which dates 
back even further than Peg Talmadge’s 
is mother Gish’s, which was once the 
studio home of the famous dancer, 
Ruth St. Denis. Here lived Mrs. Gish 
and her daughters, Lillian and Dor- 
othy; and here came the great David 
Wark Griffith to visit the little blond 
girl, who was—and, in his opinion, still 
is—the greatest actress of the screen. 

Here also came Bobby Harron and 
Mae Marsh and Miriam Cooper, “the 
old Griffith crowd,” to all of whom 
Mother Gish was for so many years 
a mother confessor. 


enol LLOYD’S youthful ghost 
is not content to haunt a single 
residence. It haunts a whole apart- 
ment house—‘The Delport’”—where he 
and his father lived in the days when 
they were too poor to afford a tele- 
phone and were obliged to use the pub- 
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lic one in the apartment house hall. By 
this telephone Harold used to stand for 
hours—seemingly unmindful of open- 
ing doors and straining ears—pouring 
out his love for, and to, the fair Bebe 
Daniels. 

Bebe was the Mary Brian of that 
day, the girl with whom all the smart 
young Hollywood boys wished to step; 
and our Harold, although admittedly 
acrobatic, could not step fast enough 
or high enough to monopolize all of 
Bebe’s attention. This fact was a 
source of great relief to Harold and 
of great fun to the listening tenants, 
among whom were many of his and 
Bebe’s movie friends. For Harold did 
not hesitate to voice his sorrow, each 
time he was turned down for somebody 
else, in cries and moans, which still on 
dark winter nights, I am told, echo 
through those halls. 

Ben Lyon says that Harold’s ghost 
doesn’t always stick to the apartment 
house, but sometimes wanders, after 
all these years, up to the Lyon home 
to do a little crying and moaning for 
the sake of old times. Anyhow, it is 
well known in Hollywood that Harold’s 
affection for Bebe Daniels has endured 
from the old days through the various 
experiences—both romantic and _ do- 
mestic—which each has had, and re- 
mains, thanks perhaps to the apart- 
ment-house ghost, one of the finest 
things of its kind in Hollywood his- 
tory. 


ND while we are on the subject 
of haunted apartments, there is 
another notable one—or rather there 
are two of them—in the little house 
at the corner of Pico and Georgia 
Streets, where Blanche Sweet used to 


4 ema a 
Ce tie 
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Walter Huston, and his pal. You rarely see 

Walter without his dog, and he’s prouder of 

the pup’s tricks and the applause they get, 
than any public plaudits for himself. 


live with her tiny grandmother and 
her huge grand piano. 

Each apartment consisted of a 
kitchen and one other room, which was 
living room, dining room and sleeping 
room combined. Grandmother lived in 
one of the apartments. Blanche and the 
piano lived in the other—but it was 
rather difficult. Both grands—mother 
and piano—were perfectly comfortable; 
but Blanche had to sleep in the kitchen 
of her apartment because her wall-bed 
just wouldn’t “let down” when the 
piano was in the room. 

Which only goes to show that some 
of the biggest ghosts can be found in 
the smallest houses! 

Of course, some of these haunted 
Hollywood homes have been so altered 
by their later owners that not even 
the ghosts would recognize them. For 
example, who would ever think that 
the charming home of Bill Powell and 
Carole Lombard on Beverly Drive, one 
of the gayest, most hospitable places 
in all Hollywood, was haunted by the 
ghosts of Lita Grey Chaplin and the 
poor little fought-over Chaplin boys? 

Bill and Carole have fixed over the 
place until it fairly shouts their per- 
sonalities, especially Bill’s! Above the 
fireplace in the party room, where 
Lita’s own portrait used to hang, there 
is now an oil painting of Bill’s pal, 
Dick Barthelmess. At least, it was a 
portrait of Barthelmess until Powell, 
in honor of an approaching visit from 
Dick and his wife, retouched the 
original in his inimitable manner, so 
that now it presents a _ villaincus, 
gangster-like individual with a cock- 
eyed gleam in the left eye and a sin- 
ister smirk on the lips—but with just 
ensugh resemblance left to the im- 
peccable Dick to make the result 
inescapably ludicrous. 

A less obvious attempt at ghost- 
destroying, but one which is typical 
of the well-nigh complete obliteration 
of the Chaplin ghosts, has occurred in 
a certain closet, where Lita used to 
keep her shoes and where Bill now 
keeps his hats—fifty of them, count 
’em!—all older and more disreputable 
than the one Bill is now wearing, al- 
though, to those of us who have an 
intimate acquaintance with the Powell 
hat, this would seem hardly possible. 


S a matter of fact, renovation is 
about the only possible way to lay 
a Hollywood ghost, especially a marital 
ghost—one of which, as you probably 
suspect, is born every minute. If talkie 
stars were to build entirely new houses 
each time they married, there wouldn’t 
be enough land in the whole state of 
California on which to build them! 
The remodeling scheme works, too. 
Take Ruth Chatterfton’s case. When 
she was married to George Brent, the 
latter simply wouldn’t go to live in 
the house where Ruth and Ralph 
Forbes had spent so many happy years. 
He would live in a bungalow on the 
Warner lot; and did. He would bury 
himself with his bride in a cabin at 
Arrowhead; and, as you remember if 
you read the snowstorm news last Win- 
ter, he did. He would even take his 
turn in the _ so-called “Honeymoon 
House” on Bedford Drive—where Flor- 
(Please turn to page 102) 
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Hollywood saw that she was beautiful, 
but movie people work under pitiless 
lights, play in glaring sunshine. They 
called her an “Airedale” because her 
arms and legs betrayed superfluous hair. 
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ence Vidor and Jascha  Heifetz, 
Frances Marion and George Hill and 
Norma Shearer and Irving Thalberg 
had honeymooned before him; and he 
did. But he wouldn’t live in Ruth’s 
house. So there! 

“It’s not so bad,” he probably rea- 
soned, ‘“‘to be seen at premieres and 
parties and even prize-fights with your 
wife’s first husband. It’s good busi- 
ness for the wife; and possibly for the 
husbands. But to eat, sleep and clean 
your teeth with the fellow’s ghost al- 
ways around, that’s too much to ask 
even of a movie hero.” 

But fresh paint has apparently done 
the trick. The other day, I met blondly 
beautiful Virginia Hammond on the 
Boulevard. Virginia, you may remem- 
ber, was Ruth’s chum back in the 
Broadway days when Ruth was Henry 
Millering and she was E. H. Sothern- 
ing. Now, she told me, she was living 
temporarily in Ruth’s old house. 

“Keeping the home fires burning?” 
I asked. 

“No, keeping them from burning,” 
laughed Virginia, ‘while the workmen 
are fixing things over for George and 
Ruth.” 


VEN the house into which Mary 

Pickford moved after she left the 
one with the hoppable hedge had its 
memories. There Douglas had lived 
with his first wife, Beth Sully. There 
Douglas, Junior, had grown to young 
manhood. But Mary did her best, which 
is usually fairly good, to erase these 
memories by the most thorough job 
of ghost-elimination Hollywood has 
ever seen. No one would ever recog- 
nize in the glowing “Pickfair” of to- 
day, with its shining lake and its swans 
and its gay awnings and huge sun- 
shades, the somewhat solemn mansion 
in which King Doug lived during the 
first years of his reign. 

The ghost of Garbo, which is still 
not a marital one, haunts many Holly- 
wood houses; for Greta was a restless 
soul, always on the move. She lived 
in the lovely Marie Prevost house one 
night only, didn’t like it, and moved 
out the next day! Of course, Greta 
didn’t play one-night stands all her 
stay in Hollywood; but her moves were 
so frequent that even an honest real- 
estate man could say of almost any of 
his Beverly Hills properties: 

“This is the house in which Greta 
Garbo lived.” 

Miss Garbo usually had a reason for 
her sudden changes of residence; and 
in one instance, at least—if you can 
believe the story that is current up 
Beverly way—the reason was a good 
one. 

It seems that Greta was in the habit 
of taking early morning sunbaths in a 
secluded portion of the grounds of one 
of her homes, and that an over-enter- 
prising news photographer discovered 
the fact. So, one morning, after the 
shameless manner of his kind, he was 
waiting for her, concealed along with 
his camera behind a nearby bush. 

The lady appeared as per schedule, 
divested herself of encumbrances, but 
did not take just the exact position ex- 
pected of her. Her face did not show. 
Realizing that without the identifying 


Garbo features the picture would be 
valueless, the fellow decided to risk all. 

“Oh, Miss Garbo!” he called softly. 

Greta turned over, as he knew she 
would. The camera promptly clicked. 
The resulting picture was never print- 
ed. There is some sense of decency 
left, even among newspaper men! But 
the next day, so the story runs, Miss 
Garba moved to a house with a solar- 
ium! 


LAUDETTE COLBERT is living 

now in the particular home which 
Garbo was honoring at the time of her 
recent hegira. But for me the Garden 
ghost does not walk so insistently or 
so inescapably at Claudette’s as it does 
at Gary Cooper’s, which was, as I re- 
member it, Greta’s favorite among all 
the Hollywood homes she at one time 
or another occupied. 

I doubt if any really ghost-conscious 
person could even now attend one of 
those swagger parties of Gary’s, like 
the one he gave for Mary Pickford the 
night before she left for Europe—even 
though totally surrounded by all those 
distinctly Cooperish African big-game 
trophies—without wondering if the 
ghost of Garbo mightn’t be hiding, as 
the live Mabel Normand once hid in 
Fatty Arbuckle’s house, in a secret 
room above the revellers’ heads. 

Marlene Dietrich, like her Swedish 
predecessor, has found difficulty in ad- 
justing herself to Hollywood housing 
conditions. Marlene doesn’t mind 
ghosts. In fact, she dotes on them— 
so long as they are white. But she 
almost equalled the Garbo record for 
speedy retreat when—after she had 
got the windows all covered with 
steel bars—she suddenly discovered 
that the house she had hired on Rox- 
bury Drive was formerly occupied by 
Charlie Mack, one of the “Two Black 
Crows.” 

Janet Gaynor has both ghosted and 
been ghosted. She and Lydell did their 
ill-fated honeymooning in a house in 
which Kay Francis and Kenneth Mc- 
Kenna had honeymooned so _ success- 
fully before them. Then, she moved 
with Lydell to that other house on 
Palm Drive, where, still later, Greta 
Nisson and Weldon Heyburn started 
their storm-tossed voyage. 

Graucho Marx relies on his verbal 
absurdities to frighten away any 
ghosts of tenors which may still lurk 
about the Lawrence Tibbett house in 
North Rexford Road, where Grace Tib- 
bett used to give those wonderful, im- 
promptu, late-at-night parties, with an 
astrologer or palm reader to enter- 
tain her guests until dawn. 


ARL LAEMMLE is a brave man. 

He defied the ghost of one of the 
great producers of all time—and paid 
$650,000 for the privilege—when he 
took over the giant Tom Ince place up 
in Benedict Canyon; and Mrs. Ince went 
in for a little ghosting on her own 
part when she moved, after Tom’s 
tragic death, into Corinne Griffith’s 
lovely old home on Summit Drive. The 
houses are almost as contrasty as their 
ghosts: Tom’s in the magnificent Span- 
ish style, with heavy rafters within and 
prickly cactus gardens without; Cor- 
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inne’s, flower-like both within and 
without. 

John Barrymore, also scornful of 
ghosts, moved into the King Vidor 


house way up in the Beverly Estates, 
just around the bend from Jack Gil- 
bert’s; and he and Dolores have some- 
how managed to live in unexampled— 
and so far as Jack was concerned— 
un-dreamed-of happiness where King 
and Eleanor Vidor loved and quarreled. 

The Buster Keaton house at Hart- 
ford Way and Benedict Canyon Road, 
which was so lately the scene of Bus- 
ter’s mad pranks and Natalie’s happy 
motherhood, has now joined the ranks 
of the haunted houses of Hollywood. 
Buster has just sold it to Fanchon of 
Fanchon and Marco, perpetrators of 
preludes. 

The Madge Bellamy house over in 
the Los Feliz district brings back 
ghostly memories to those of us who 
knew Madge back in the days when 
she was William Fox’s most resplendant 
star. This is another one of those 
Arbuckle-size mansions with terraced 
gardens and huge solarium, the first 
of its kind in Hollywood. Her father 
lives in Madge’s house now. He’s the 
~ caretaker! 

Dolores Del Rio took what would 
seem to be the only safe course so far 
as Hollywood ghosts are concerned. 
When she first came to town, she 
bought a large lot in the Outpost 
tract, on the top of one of the highest 
of our many high hills; and on this 
lot she built a lovely Spanish-style 
house, an exact replica—even to the 
iron frog in the pool in the middle of 
the patio—of her old home in Mexico 
City. There she lived happily for a 
time with her beloved husband, Jamie 
—and there, after a hasty quarrel, and 


hastier separation, she received, brok- 
en-hearted, the news of his death. 

Afterward, when she married Cedric 
Gibbons, the art director, he built her 
a new and very different home at Santa 
Monica. It is as modernistic as the 
front door of Sardi’s Hollywood res- 
taurant. But this house did not hold 
Dolores long. It is now the home of 
Billie Burke—and in it she, too, broken- 
hearted, received the news of Flo Zieg- 
feld’s death. 


I SAID something about this being 
a story of live ghosts, and I tried 
to keep it so; but now that we have 
wandered over the line, I cannot end 
the journey without at least mention- 
ing three famous houses in Hollywood, 
which will always be haunted by the 
ghosts of those who have crossed that 
line never to return. 

The first is the Wallace Reid house 
with its great boulder fireplace and 
its pool table and its typewriter and its 
electric Victrola and its golf bag and 
its guns—at least, they were there in 
Wallace’s time—where a family of for- 
eigners, who probably never heard of 
Wallace Reid, now make their home. 

The second is the Rudy Valentino 
house with its black marble floors and 
its cerise hangings and its red lacquer 
furniture and its black satin upholstery 
and its great bow window, where Rudy 
used to sit and write verses about 
babies—which now, like Rudy’s place 
in the hearts of his fans, remains un- 
occupied. 

The third and last and, perhaps, the 
most haunted of all the haunted houses 
of Hollywood is the one Paul Bern gave 
Jean Harlow for a wedding present, 
the scene of their honeymoon, and his 
death! 
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inside out and upside down. I told you 
we used stars that didn’t fit the story. 
We did. But we changed the story to 
make it fit the stars we already had. 

And you liked it!!! 

When you saw it, you never knew 
that we bought it to keep it away from 
another company. You never knew we 
had hashed the original-story all up. 
You never dreamed that we had me- 
chanically made the story fit certain 
stars because we had no stars to fit the 
original story. 

And what’s the difference? 

The main point is that you liked it. 

So it comes down to this: Movie fans 
are nutty, too. And if you are a movie 
fan of the rabid type, you are just as 
nutty as we are. 


OW do you show it? 
Well, first of all you write let- 
ters to your favorite movie star. 

You get a swell answer. He is 
charmed to have heard from you as 
one of his public. He knows only too 
well your yearning to work in a studio. 
But he warns you it is not the play it 
seems to be. It is hard, grinding work. 


Many a day he has gone home ex- 
hausted after a hard day’s slaving. 
Listen to your mother and father. 
After all they are your best pals. They 
love you. They are experienced. Trust 
them. 

And a lot of other hooey like that. 


[Rowe what really happened? 

Your letter reached the studio 
with a mass of others. 

t was opened by a dark, slo 
smdigiitie etl cet: 

“Listen,” she says to the girl at the 
next desk, “here’s another poor sap 
who is misunderstood by her pappy and 
her mammy. She can’t be happy until 
she gets a job on the screen. What’ll I 
tell her?” 

“Answer her with Form No. 12,” an- 
swers the other. “You know. The one 
about trusting her father and mother. 
Tell her about the hard work but for 
heaven’s sake don’t tell her that her 
beloved hero kicked yesterday because 
he had to make re-takes for two whole 
hours out of the twenty-four.” 

The dark girl writes to you and signs 

(Please turn to page 104) 
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the name of the actor to whom you 
wrote. She does his signature very 
well. 

You show his letter with great glee 
to all the other girls in Ishpeming, 
Michigan, or Newburgh, New York, 
and you get the kick of a mule out 


it. 

But it’s all a business, girls. Just a 
business. 

If an actor is really popular he gets 
more mail than he can possibly read. 
He sees possibly one letter out of a 
thousand, and then only because it’s so 
darned amusing that it is too good to 
bury in the file. 


(xe good producers are excitable, 
unethical, self-centered, afraid of 
each other, suspicious of everybody. 

They can “feel” a story. 

All good producers are warm-hearted, 
sympathetic, child-like, even artistic. 

Again I say they can “feel” a story. 

Most of the best producers are not 
well educated. Most of them have 
sprung from the cheaper backgrounds. 
The minute they get too much educa- 
tion, too much culture or refinement, 
they lose something which makes them 
good producers. 

Their taste is generally pretty cheap. 
That’s one of the things which makes 
them good producers. 

They are apes, in that they imitate 
each other terrifically, magnificently 
and—unashamedly. 

Let one good producer make a good 
picture and note how quickly the other 
good producers come out with some- 
thing along the same line—even though 
they advertise it as something brand 
new and different and original. 

And you seem to like it! 

I told you we bought a story because 
another company wanted it. We pro- 
duced it and you liked it. But I forgot 
to tell you that we have bought hun- 
dreds of others for just as silly a rea- 
son—and they are still on our shelves, 
unproduced! 

Every other big company is in the 
same boat. 

It is a radical form of nuttiness. 

After we buy them, we cool off. We 
have kept them from the other com- 
panies, but we find there is some reason 
why we can’t turn these stories, books 
or plays into screen fare. 

e own hundreds of such properties. 
So do the other companies. Some of 
ours, which we won’t produce into pic- 
tures, would be just right for some of 
the other companies. 

“Well,” you exclaim, “why on earth 
don’t you sell some of them to the other 
companies? And why don’t you buy 
some of their stories that they don’t 
want to produce?” 

There! 

Your very question shows you are 
not nutty enough to become a good 
producer. There is too much sanity 
and common sense in your question. 


| RABUN a good producer, I answer 
you thusly: ‘My dear person, 
suppose I should sell one of the stories 
off my shelf to another producer. True, 
I don’t want it. I’d like to have the 
money back that I paid for it. But, 
suppose I should sell it to Warner 
Brothers and suppose they should hap- 
pen to make a great picture out of it! 
Don’t you see? Can’t you realize this 
would make a monkey out of me as a 


good producer? Can’t you see that I 
can’t afford to admit that the War- 
mens can do something that I can’t 


This, brother, is true talk. 

There are gold mines of unproduced 
stories in Hollywood this very minute 
which could be made into great pic- 
tures. The companies that own them 
are tired of them, but not so tired that 
they will risk selling them to another 
company which might make a good pic- 
ture out of them. 

A sane business man, you see, has no 
place in the Hollywood scheme of 
things. He would think too straight. 
He would try to make money for his 
company instead of trying to protect 
his own reputation as a good producer. 

But I love these very nuts I am writ- 
ing about. 

If they weren’t nutty they would be 
working in a bank, or clerking at a 
ribbon counter, or doing something else 
at a small salary. But if they were 
working in a bank or selling ribbons, 
their imaginations would be stunted. 

And the only way to keep you in- 
terested in the movies is to have them 
produced by men with imagination. 

A banker can’t “feel” a story. 

He’s cold. A good producer is hot. 
A banker deals with one kind of figures, 
and a good producer deals with a more 
human kind of figures. 

The things that make you laugh or 
cry in the theater are the very things 
you would not think of doing yourself. 
That’s why they make you laugh or 
cry. 

It takes a nut to think these things 
up and have the nerve to do them. 


NUT is a dreamer. A nut in the 
movie business is one who has 

the “feel” of your soul. He can reach 
into your very insides and find your 
feelings and know how to arouse them. 
One of the first successful nuts in the 
movie business was the man who Yreal- 


"Ps-s-s-st! Tell her 


Assistant Director: 
she's got to take another salary cut. 
That'll make her cry for you.’ 
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ized that you—yes, you—had always 
had a secret yearning to throw a raw 
ege into a rapidly-revolving electric 
fan. 


You never threw the egg because it 
would muss up the sitting room. But 
away back somewhere in the darkest 
recesses of your soul you wanted to 
raise hell in general and never mind 
the damage. But you never did it be- 
cause you were regular. 

This very smart showman—I guess 
it was Mack Sennett—realized your 
secret yearning. He resolved to satisfy 
it. 

So what did he do? 

He showed you, first, a beautiful girl. 
He endowed her with dignity and class. 
He built her up as a most desirable 
ereature. He made her fascinating, 
siren-like. He made you want to hug 
and kiss her. He gave her all the 
alluring charms of _ girlhood. He 
created a great sympathetic interest in 
your heart for her. Then very sud- 
denly— 

He threw a pumpkin pie smack into 
her beautiful face! 

He kicked her terribly in the seating 
capacity! 

He piled another pie into her face, 
this time lemon meringue! 

You were shocked, deliciously. 

You couldn’t believe it. You dared 
not believe that your secret, innermost 
hopes and desires had come true. He 
did the thing that must not be done. 
He destroyed her dignity, her beauty, 
her charm. 

You screamed over it, screamed in 
delight. 

That’s nuttiness, my masters! 

It took a daring nuttiness to do it 
on the screen. 

It took an understanding of your 
very insides to do it. 

A banker would not do it. A ribbon 
clerk would become nauseated at the 
very thought of it, and he wouldn’t 
even have thought of it. 

But a nut thought of it—and you 
loved it. 


ENNETT was probably the origin- 

ator of the idea. But from this it 
was an easy step to other forms of 
nuttiness. The next step was to show 
a man all dressed up like a million dol- 
lars, silk hat and all, and then have 
him slip on a banana peel. 

The nuttiness of the daring producer 
appealed to your own nuttiness—(for 
you must admit that you are a nut, at 
heart). 

Years later, this was applied to 
drama. It was one thing to throw a 
pie into the face of a comedienne, but 
it was quite another to do it in drama. 

So another good producer got a nutty 
idea. 

Why not do this daring thing in 
drama? 

So he bought a story, a very beauti- 
ful love story in which the hero marries 
the heroine and they seem about to 
live happily ever after. But that was 
only to fool you. 

Suddenly the gorgeous hero and the 
exquisite heroine have a family spat. 
It grows from bad to worse until just 
when you are least expecting it, the 
handsome hero socks the delicate hero- 


ine in the jaw with a sock that knocks © 


her flat on her back. Or hits her with 
a grapefruit. Or something. 
Well, it worked. You gasped. You 


didn’t expect it. You thought the two 
sweethearts would clinch in _ each 
other’s arms and that the picture would 
fade out on the ever-present happy end- 
ing. 

_ But the idea of socking a girl on the 
Jaw got you. 

That was only a trick—a trick on 
the part of a nutty producer. He knew 
you would be shocked. He wanted you 
to be shocked. Then he shot a few 
more feet showing the hero and heroine 
kissing and making up—and— 

You loved it! 

You went away from the theater and 
all you thought about was the unex- 
pected sock on the jaw. So you told 
your friends about it and they went 
in droves to see the terrific biff. 

_Thus the good producer proved that 
his nuttiness was good screen stuff, be- 
cause it stood the acid test of fan ap- 
proval. 

In socking the girl on the jaw, the 
producer was only aping the old idea of 
hitting the slapstick comedienne in the 
face with a luscious pie—but you never 
thought of that. You regarded it as 
an original piece of stage business and 
you loved it. 


| Qos back on the pictures you have 
liked best. 

What sticks in your memory? 

T’ll bet my shirt that it is something 
copied from something else, but copied 
so cleverly that you considered it new 
and original. 

Good producers have the “feel” of 
this in your make-up. They completely 
believe that you can be fooled over and 
over again with the same old hokum, 
provided they dress it up in new togs. 
And they are right. 

Before I got into the movies I tried 
song-writing. I wrote a very original 
song. It was so original that it was 
a little bit hard to whistle. I tried it 
out on a vaudeville team. When they 
came to the original part, they hesi- 
tated. 

The minute they hesitated I knew I 
was lost. 

So I changed it. I made it like all 
the other popular songs that had ever 
been written before. I tried it on the 
experts again and they sailed through 
it like wildfire. This meant I had a 

it. 

It was played in theaters and you 
whistled it and sang it. You knew just 
how it was going to go as you went 
along. You were secretly pleased with 
your own intuition. You even thought 
you understood music, when as a mat- 
ter of fact there was mighty little 
music in it—just routine. 

Well, it’s routine that makes the suc- 
cessful moving picture. Now and then 
we give you the unexpected—like the 
pie in the face or the sock in the jaw— 
but as a rule we give you what you 
expect because it makes you happier. 

You read a new book and if you can 
guess in advance how it will end, your 
vanity is tickled and you think the 
author is darned clever. You hear a 
new song and you are more than satis- 
fied if you can whistle it the first time 
you hear it. You see a new movie and 
you are gratified to find that nothing 
in it was much smarter than you are. 

That’s due to the nuttiness of the 
creator. He is just nutty enough to 
please you—and pleasing you is noth- 
ing short of genius, which is another 
word for nuttiness. 
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and, since she had neglected to state 
the exact time of her arrival, on the 
postcard, the Old Maestro had been 
manipulating his canoe since noon. The 
pond was frozen solid and in order 
to make any headway at all it had 
been necessary for him to equip the 
bottom of the canoe with casters. 

When Mrs. Sward arrived he was 
propelling his craft over the surface 
of the municipal rink, using an ice- 
pick in place of his paddle. Thanks to 
the blizzard the Old Maestro was cov- 
ered with flakes and looked for all 
the world like a snowman who had 
been put to work by the Unemployment 
Relief Association. 


RS. SWARD, with hair akimbo, 

stood on the bank too thrilled for 
words. Here, at last, was her idol of 
the radio world. The press agent’s 
fatal sentence kept flashing through 
her mind. ‘You can see him there any 
afternoon autographing paddles for his 


admirers.” And there he was, keep- 
ing faith with the publicity man and 
his public. 

Scrunch! ... Serunch! ... Scrunch! 


went the casters as they rolled over 
the frozen surface. 

Ick! ...Ick! ... Ick! sounded the 
ice-pick as the shivering idol prodded 
the canoe along. 

Screwy! ... Screwy! ... Screwy! 
shrilled a near-sighted seagull who had 
got off its course and had mistaken 
the small snow-mantled craft for the 
Albany night boat. 

Mrs. Sward was lost in admiration, 
but after drinking in the scene and 
wiping her eyes, she was stirred to 
action. 

“After all,’ she thought shyly, “I 
came to praise Bernie, not to bury 
him.” 

Suiting the action to the word she 
waved her canoe paddle at our hero and 
shouted, “Yoo-hoo, Mr. Bernie! Here 
IL eyoaye” 

After moaning his catch-line, 
“Yowsa”’ several times, the Old Maestro 
—and he was an Old Mess-tro by now 
—wheeled his canoe to the shore. 

Mrs. Sward was agog. “I seen your 
article in Radio Burp,” she gushed. 

“Yowsa,” chattered her idol through 
teeth which clicked like castanets. 

“It said you was here every after- 
noon so I just wanted to have my 
canoe paddle autographed. I knew 
you wouldn’t mind.” 

“Yowsa,’ muttered the band leader 
feebly. 


ME: SWARD produced a fountain 
pen and the Old Maestro pulled 
off one mitten, dusted the snow from 
the paddle and wrote: “To my Pal. 
From your Pal, Ben Bernie.” 

Handing the pen back he slumped 
over in the canoe, suffering from ex- 
posure. Mrs. Sward, afraid that the 
ink would run, rushed off, in the gen- 
eral direction of Haverstraw, to get 
a blotter. 

The near-sighted gull, disgusted with 
the entire business, ventured a last 
ear-splitting ‘“Screwy” and flew off 
after a man carrying a goldfish bowl. 
The gull thought it was a portable 
puddle. 


HE rest is history. The Old Maes- 
tro was later found by a man 
named Strunsky and removed to a 


bon-fire where he was lost to radio 
until he was thoroughly thawed out. 

There is no moral to this tale.. It 
simply shows what happened to a 
grand radio entertainer who was a 
victim of publicity. Everyone, with the 
exception of the press agent, exper- 
ienced untold suffering. 

While the Old Maestro lay prone in 
his canoe, the snowflakes were beating 


on the window pane in the cubbyhole 


office. Again the press agent put down 
his cigarette, again his finger stabbed 
at the typewriter keyboard and again, 
after some brisk clicking, if you had 
once over his shoulder you would have 
rea 

“Ben Bernie, the Old Maestro, has 
a new hobby. He goes tobogganing in 
Central Park every afternoon.” 

This article will be published next 
July. 

Pass Somei nine should be done 
about press agenis! 

FRED ALLEN 


Too bad about Ed Wynn’s uncle, 
isn’t it? We’ve been meaning to 
check up with Warden Lawes when 
he steps in from Sing Sing for one 
of those “Twenty Thousand Years 
at Sing Sing” broadcasts. You 
probably remember the tale: 

: Say, Graham, my uncle’s 
been hard at work for three 
months. 

Graham: What’s he doing? 

Ed: Six months. 


Bl (eee BILL STEINKE, of Jolly Bill 
and Jane, who roars in to see us 
now and then, amuses himself in odd 
moments drawing cartoons for news- 
papers and friends. Before he started 
on the mike he was a vaudeville act, 
drawing cartoon slides right in front 
of your eyes. If you’d like to see one 
of Jolly Bill’s cartoons we’ll get him 
to do one for us. Rumor has it also 
that he was once a circus clown. In- 
cidentally, Jolly Bill and Wallace Beery 
look like twin brothers. 


Ai Bees we see her, Madge 
Tucker—better. known as ‘The 
Lady Next Door’—reminds us of Joan 
Blondell. Incidentally, Madge has 
probably developed more children into 
radio actors than any single program 
director. When NBC moves into Radio 
City, she’s going to have a special 
studio for her diminutive charges. 


A rising young star in the ether 
firmament is Gertrude Niesen, who 
first sprang to fame through her 
imitations of Lupe Velez. Lupe saw 
Gertrude’s imitation of her the 
other night at a benefit and was 
delighted. So it isn’t another case 
of Nat Goodwin and the ham. 

You probably remember’ the 
story of the actor who asked Good- 
win what he thought of his imita- 
tion of Nat. 

“All I can say, Mr. So and So,” 
replied Goodwin, “is that one of us 
is terrible.” 


Just a parting suggestion for 
the Stoopnocrats. One teaspoon- 
ful of soda bicarb slipped into 
every highball. It saves all that 
fumbling around the medicine 
chest before going to bed. Good- 
night Everybody. 
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that this particular picture just about 
has to be decided upon by the per- 
son who sees it. 

Even if you like jazz, there are 
a couple of classical numbers that do 
things to you; and even if you like 
the general run of motion pictures, 
“Strange Rhapsody” should do the 
same. 

In “The Bitter Tea of General Yen,” 
one of the first pictures to play at the 
Radio City Music Hall, Nils Asther 
proved that he was definitely at the 
top flight of current picture players. 
Add Kay Francis, Walter Huston and 
Eugene Pallette and you have some- 
thing worth seeing. 

In ease that isn’t enough, add Phil- 
lips Holmes and Louise ‘Closser Hale 
and there should be plenty for any- 
body. 

However, sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof, and there is everything 
in “Strange Rhapsody” that any audi- 
ence has a right to expect. 


OLD YOUR MAN — (M-G-M) — 

Happy days are here again! There 
may be some in these United States 
who had fault to find with “Red Dust” 
and, truth be told, there were flaws 
that I could find myself. Yet it was 
a picture to remember, as any picture 
must be when it has Clark Gable and 
Jean Harlow for its stars. 

“Hold Your Man” has just that and 
not much more—yet, brothers and sis- 
ters, that is plenty. For the torrid 
Mr. Gable and the super-torrid Miss 
Harlow offer enough to take you out 
of your seats on the hottest of summer 
evenings and make you believe that 
you are on an island where the sky 
is blue and winds blow from the sea, 
and the boy you love—but you know 
the rest of it. Enough that Gable and 
Harlow score again in a super-emo- 
tional thrill-fest that should leave you 
limp. It did me. 

Mr. Gable may not be your favorite 
screen lover but teamed with Jean Har- 
low, there’s something that can’t be 
dismissed just like that. 

This time they’re in what is gener- 
ally known as civilization. That is to 
say, America. Clark is a bad boy and 
' Jean a girl who is none too good. They 
get together and after some three or 
four reels, end up in jail. If you want 


to know why, you'll have to find out 
yourself, and you'll thank me for mak- 
ing you. 


I liked ’em both and I liked the show 

. and I like the opportunity of tell- 
ing you that I think you’ll like it just 
as much as I did. There are a couple 
of scenes that are well worth the price 
of admission. 


ADY OF THE NIGHT—(M-G-M)— 
I’m still hoping that there’s going 
to come a day when one and all will 
agree that Loretta Young is a definite 
screen possibility. Maybe it’s funny, 
my saying this, after she’s been starred 
for several years, but I still feel that 
her best work is still to be done. 

Just for a joke: suppose Loretta 
Young and Charles Farrell had been 
starred in “Seventh Heaven!” Do you 
get what I mean?” 

M-G-M has done pretty well by her. 
In “Lady of the Night,” Loretta is on 
trial for murder. Waiting in the 
clerk’s office, she notices the law books 
on the shelves around the walls, each 
with its year stamped upon it. As she 
looks at them, she thinks of the years 
that have led her to her present straits— 
that’s the story. Simple—nothing new 
—yet once more, Loretta Young brings 
freshness to a worn-out story and 
makes it well worth your seeing. 

Franchot Tone, well publicized at 
the moment, Ricardo Cortez and War- 
ren Hymer all help Miss Young to 
make the picture worth while, and 
William Wellman who is a pretty darn 
good director, has nothing to be 
ashamed about over the direction. 

Unless something awfully good is 
playing at another theater within walk- 
ing distance of your home, you won’t 
do much better than “Lady of the 
Night.” 


ARY STEVENS, M.D.—(CWarner 

Brothers)—Did it ever occur to 
you that Kay Francis, the Warner 
Brothers’ clothes model, might be an 
excellent dramatic actress? 

“Mary Stevens, M.D.,” is not going 
to prove that particular point; in fact, 
it falls a little short of what it might 
have been. Yet it proves conclusively 
that Kay Francis has all the histrionic 
ability needed to play much better roles 
than have been given her in the past. 

Imagine a woman doctor in a world 
that is tough for men. Imagine a 
woman who finds that duty and ethics 
are not always the same thing, who 
cannot quite let her mind rule her 

(Please turn to page 108) 


"Aw, him? He's running a 
fever until he hears how his 
screen test turned out." 
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ovely 


as you want to be 


’ 


Ever look in your mirror and 
say, “Hmmm—what’s wrong with 
me? I could be lots better look- 
ing if I just knew how. Wish some 
kind soul would take me in hand 
and bring out my good points!” 


That’s just what the Beauty Edi- 
tor of Tower Magazines is doing! 
Taking charge of other women’s 
beauty ... telling them what they 
don’t know about loveliness .. . 
how to test your skin to discover 
just your right make-up colors... 
how your hair line affects your 
facial contour . . . how to give 
your skin that transparent look 
with the new “damp finish”... 
all the important things to know 
about beauty. 


Whatever you don’t like about 
yourself ... you'll find valuable 
help in this series on beauty aids. 
And, best of all, it’s a personal 
beauty study of YOU and your 
needs. 


For further details without cost, 
write to 


the Beauty Editor, 
TOWER MAGAZINES, Inc., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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heart, and who dares not let her heart 
have the free rein that would bring 
her happiness. 

George Brent is the romantic sup- 
port and once more Mr. Brent falls a 
little short of your reviewer’s ideas of 
what romance should mean. George 
is too stolid. If I were a girl, and 
George Brent proposed to me, I think 
I'd scream—if that’s still what girls 
do when the job in hand is too much 
for them. George has to loosen up a 
whole lot before we are ready to ad- 
mit that he’s good enough to be even 
the screen lover of Kay Francis. (Back 
of our mind, we’ll always see Bill 
Powell and Kay in “One Way Passage” 
and the champagne glasses breaking 


across the Tia Juana bar on New 
Year’s eve.) 
But, be that as it may, “Mary 


Stevens, M.D.,” is a better than run- 
of-the-mill movie. It has drama, ac- 
tion and originality. With a little break 
it might have been one of the best pic- 
tures of the year. And, as it is, it 
is well worth seeing. 


HE NUISANCE—(M-G-M)—Even 

when they try to make a program 
picture with Lee Tracy, he ups and 
makes a special out of it. 

You’ve seen him as a publicity ex- 
pert in “The Half-Naked Truth,” a 
doughboy in “Private Jones,” now 
you'll see him as a shyster lawyer in 
“The Nuisance,” and you'll forget 
everything you’ve seen him in until 
now. 

And though the picture is all Lee’s, 
he didn’t get it without a struggle. 
Frank Morgan as the drunken doctor, 
comes near to stealing it, and Charles 
Butterworth does the best bit he has 
ever done in a career filled with fine 
achievements. Madge Evans shows un- 
suspected ability as a stool pigeon who 
falls for Lee, and a bit player named 
Herman Bing deserves better roles in 
the future. 

All in all, I am rather inclined to 
say that M-G-M has a money-making 
hit. The studio had a fair story and 
a fair idea of producing it. What hap- 
pened? Well, the cast went haywire, 


did swell jobs all around and the re- 
sult is that there will be many a pic- 
ture labelled “Special” that will fall 
way below the standard set by “The 
Nuisance.” 

I think “The Nuisance” is a particu- 
larly bad title for a movie and sincerely 
hope you won’t let it stop you from 
enjoying a good hour’s entertainment. 


STRANGER’S RETURN — (M-G-M) 
—Once every year King Vidor 
makes a great movie. “Stranger’s Re- 
turn” may not be what some of the 
King Vidor efforts have been in the 
past, but it doesn’t suffer too much by 
ccmparison. 

Nor does Mr. Vidor take any long 
chances. Having been given a screen 
story that has all the earmarks of a 
good movie, he proceeded to cast a 
band of players who should be able to 
make a good movie out of almost any 
story. Lionel Barrymore heads the 
cast. Miriam Hopkins adds her glamour, 
and Franchot Tone, Stuart Erwin and 
Tad Alexander complete the cast. 

Once more, Mr. Vidor does things 
that the average Hollywood director 
misses. Once more he brings to mind 
things that we miss in our own daily 
life yet, seeing them on the screen, we 
realize we have missed them. And 
most of us will leave the theater with 
a mental reservation to the effect that 
we will be more careful in the future. 

Lionel Barrymore is undoubtedly 
Hollywood’s greatest character actor 
and in “Stranger’s Return,” he is 
everything that his audience has grown 
to expect him to be. In “Sweepings” 
Mr. Barrymore was more or less re- 
stricted to the limits of the people 
whose roles depended on his own. In 
this, as in “A Free Soul,” the Barry- 
more characteristic stands out alone. 
It is the whole show—the rest revolve 
around him. And it is a tribute to all 
of them when I say that they do him 
justice. 

Don’t look for comedy, for there is 
little humor. Yet, “Strangers Return” 
may well be among the best shows of 
the year in the memories of many of 
you, a few months from today. 


The September issue of 


e HOME 


will be on sale August 9. 
the supply won’t last all month. 
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Happy Days 
(Continued from page 60) 


Ruth Abbott, following Ruth’s opening 
in a play at the Hollywood Music Box. 
Ruth is from the New York stage, you 
know, and is married to Cleve Moore, 


Colleen’s brother. Cleve and Ruth met 
in New York when they appeared in 
the same play, and it was one of those 
love-at-first-sight affairs. Now Ruth is 
doing some picture work as well as the 
new play. 

Colleen looked chic in white evening 
pajamas with a green jacket. Ruth 
wore a plaid silk taffeta, with v-neck 
front and back. 

George K. Arthur, whom you will 
remember with Karl Dane, in the old 
days, was there with his wife and his 
sister-in-law, Doris Lloyd. He is pro- 
ducing plays these days, but is also 
appearing in short subjects. 

It is quite the thing now-a-days at 
parties for guests to dash in from 
other parties, especially at these after- 
theater affairs. 

So we weren’t surprised te see Mae 
Clarke, who wasn’t at the opening, but 
had been attending a dinner dance 
somewhere, pop in by herself. She 
wore an informal dinner dress of green 
erepe, and was generously tanned. 

We haven’t yet stopped talking 
about Mae’s three hospital trips. She 
says gaily that she keeps in touch with 
her favorite hospital all the time! One 
trip was when she had her nervous 
break-down, the next for her appendi- 
citis operation, and the third following 
her automobile accident when her poor 
little jaw was “wired for silence,” as 
she put it. 

Mae and Arthur Jarrett, who sings 
at the Cocoanut Grove at the Ambas- 
sador, but who is surely going to be 
heard from some of these days in pic- 
tures, are rather interested in each 
other, I think. At least Mae speaks of 
him most glowingly. But Mae does 
have a fancy every now and then! 

Mary Carlisle came with Edgar 
Allen Woolf. She looked sweet in a 
white silk evening gown, made simply 
and girlishly. 

Colleen’s mother and her aunt helped 
entertain, while her father, Mr. Charles 
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"You don't catch Joan Crawford leaving 
any oatmeal in her dish." 


Morrison, and her husband, Albert 
Scott, along with Cleve, aided in re- 
ceiving. 

All members of the cast of Ruth 
Abbott’s play, “The Middle Watch,” 
were there, including E. E. Clive, 
Finis Barton, Cecil Brunner, Claire 
Vedera, Colin Campbell, Leland Hodg- 
son, Reginald Sheffield, Charles Mc- 
Naughton, Gerald Rogers, Edgar Sin- 
nott and Elspeth Dudgeon. And 
Louise Mackintosh and others, includ- 
ing many social lights of Beverly Hills, 
dropped in during the evening. 

Poor Cleve Moore got: himself in 
wrong! He put the flowers his wife 
had received at the theater into the 
back of his car, but somehow they got 
lost in transit. There was quite a well- 
bred to-do about the matter, and it 
was finally decided that while Cleve 
went back to the theater for something, 
somebody spirited the flowers away. 

Buffet suppers in Hollywood are be- 
coming more and more elaborate. Col- 
leen’s included a most delicious dish, 
noodles with a sauce the base of which 
was ground round steak and cheese. It 
is called “cheesburg.” 


OAN CRAWFORD’S latest picture 

was shown at Connie Bennett’s 
party. And Doug Fairbanks, Jr., came 
to see it. 

What’s more, Joan came over and 
kissed young Doug, even if she is di- 
vorced from him, in regular 1933 
style! 

And Doug confided to me that it was 
really in order to see Joan’s picture, 
more than anything else, that brought 
him to the party. 

It is growing more and more the 
fashion for the ladies to go unescorted 
to parties; and among those thus stag- 
ging it to Connie’s were Mary Pick- 
ford, Countess Frasso and Hileen 
Percy. 

By the way, the Countess was wear- 
ing her famous star-sapphire neck- 
lace, and everybody was trying it on. 
Dolores Del Rio seemed to get the most 
kick out of it, and it certainly was 
becoming to her dark beauty. 

Constance wore a _ fuchsia-colored 
dinner dress of flat crepe, trimmed with 
a cape of the same material, and Joan 
Bennett, her sister, who came with 
Gene Markey, wore a princess gown of 
black net, very becoming. 

William Haines’ brought Alice 
Glazer; Dolores Del Rio came with her 
husband, Cedric Gibbons. Werra Engels 
was there with a man whose name I 
did not learn, but who seemed very 
devoted. Gary Cooper came alone, but 
devoted himself gallantly to all the 
ladies, in turn. 

The supper was buffet, as is usual at 
Hollywood parties. 

Guests also included Mr. and Mrs. 
Raoul Walsh, George Cukor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Bennett, Norman Prit- 
zel, Ricardo Cortez and others. 


E were in the Indian Room at the 

Ambassador Hotel, where Rouben 
Mamoulian was giving a party for 
Marlene Dietrich—a very colorful 
party, as it turned out, since, against 
the warmly tinted trophies, including 
paintings, rugs and pottery which dec- 
orate the room, appeared Russian sing- 
ers, dancers and orchestra, in native 
costume. 

(Please turn to page 110) 
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THE ST. CHARLES 


An Entire Block on the 
Boardwalk, Atlantic City 


“A Smart Hotel in America’s 
Smartest Kesort*’ 
When planning your vacation, this famous 
hotel offers you the maximum in hotel comfort 
and service. 
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totally destroyed. Don’t allow 
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HECK-CONARD COMPANY, 
INC. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Happy Days Are 
Here Again 


(Continued from page 109) 


Miss Dietrich came with Joseph Von 
Sternberg, and was at least half-fem- 
inine as to dress. She wore a white 
skirt and a man’s shirt, vest and coat. 
She danced a lot with Mamoulian, and 
once with Von Sternberg, but Von 
doesn’t go in much for dancing. 

Claudette Colbert came with Norman 
Foster, and they danced together a 
good deal. 

Dinner was served at little tables, 
and guests moved about a good deal 
from one table to another, especially 
after dinner, and this made for 
charming sociability. 

Indeed, formal dinners are fast going 
out in Hollywood, being replaced by 
buffet affairs, where you take your 
plate and sit where you wish, or else 
by these tete-a-tete dinner ‘services, 
which are almost equally informal. 

The entertainment took on an in- 
formal aspect, too, with the daughter 
of the noted singer, Nina Koschetz, 
performing a lovely dance, while other 
entertainers sang or danced at inter- 
vals. 

Gregory Ratoff sang a Russian song, 
one of those in which the audience 
joins every so often with a loud whoop! 

Claudette Colbert, though she is on 
the Paramount lot, met Dorothea Wieck 
for the first time, and the two chatted 
together in French. 

Richard Bennett entertained the 
party by dancing the rumba with 
little Miss Koschetz, and made a big 
hit! A merry fellow, Bennett, when 
he wants to be, and one often wonders 
if his rumblings of bad temper aren’t 
a part of his “line,” like George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s. 

Gary Cooper was with Sandra Shaw. 
Guests besides also included Mr. and 
Mrs. Lionel Atwill, Ralph Bellamy, 
Charles Butterworth, John Cromwell, 
William DeMille, Charles Farrell, Nor- 
man Foster, E. H. Griffith, John Halli- 
day, Howard Hawks, Leslie Howard, 
William Howard, Jesse Lasky, Louis B. 
Lighton, Paul Lukas, Fredric March, 
Louis B. Mayer, Kenneth MacKenna, 
Lawrence Stallings, Charles Vidor, 
Frank Capra, Messrs. Gary Cooper, 
James Creelman, and many others. 


KATING parties are the vogue these 

days, both “ice and roller.” In- 
deed, we see stars skating about the 
streets ‘of Hollywood quite freely. Joan 
Marsh: and Tommy Lee skated right 
into Sardi’s for lunch, the other day! 

Herbert Mundin and his wife gave 
a delightful skating party at the 
roller skating rink near Santa Monica, 
the other night. 

Herbert says he is “now at the show- 
ing off stage of skating.” He really 
does awfully well, cutting all sorts of 
figures with the sliders. 

“T like roller skating, but ice skating 
leaves me cold,’ punned Mundin. 

Buster Collier had the honor of tak- 
ing, the first tumble, but he took it 
big! 

Then Mrs. Mundin gracefully slid 
down, but Al Kauffman, Jose Crespo, 
Mrs. Henry King and the others man- 
aged to keep their feet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mundin finished their 
party with a real Dutch supper, beer, 
pretzels, delicious cold meats and po- 
tato salad, and cheese cake. 
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What’s in a Pen-Name? 


Some of the suggestions made for a 


nom de plume for our Hollywood scribe 


By NEMO 


(NEw MOvie) 


Ryetze everybody! Hello yourself! 
I could sue you for what you 
called me! 

I’ve been swamped with letters from 
every state in the Union, from every 
corner of every state, from Canada and 
Mexico for good measure, and a few 
from China, Peru, South Africa and 
odd points—all calling me names! 

I’ve been so busy reading them (and 
I’ve read every doggone one of them, 
too, whatever my friends say about 
me) that I’ve become practically so- 
cially extinct out here where the talk 
begins. Lew Cody invited me to dinner 
three times before I told him, loftily, 
that I was too busy reading letters 
from my public. I showed a pile of 
letters to Jimmy Cagney. “Gaze on 
a bachelor author’s fan mail, you mere 
star,” I said, kindly, but cattily. He 
went pale, not a sock left in his system. 

Joan Crawford offered to help me, 
but I told her I’d always done my own 
picking and I was too old (at thirty- 
five, say) to stop now. Hedda Hopper 
only laughed at me, but she’s always 
laughing at everybody anyway, so why 
worry? 

( 
FE. I tried to answer all your letters, 

I’d have to give up my other writ- 
ing, including “Hollywood Day by 
Day.” (Do I hear hisses or cheers?) 
And I’d have to give up a lot of lunch- 
eons and teas and dinners and parties 
—so give a fellow a break, will you? 

. Some of the names you wanted to 
call me weren’t any too polite or too 
delicate, but it was all in fun, anyway. 

The boys called me the hardest 
names, right out in public. The girls 
who signed themselves “Miss” kidded 
me, as usual. And the girls who signed 
themselves “‘Mrs.” took me more seri- 
ously. (They always have!) To one 
I was “The Newsance,” to another 
“Station MEOW,” and to another of 
you I—I, with my dignity, my stick, 
my spats and my winning ways—I was 
“Peek-a-boo.” Here I grew to six-feet 
—one and 195 pounds and even wax 
my moustache (when I can find it) and 
you—you—YOU! . call me Peek- 
a-boo! 

Honestly, though, I got a real kick 
out of reading your letters. And 
(I might as well admit it openly) 
you got the old romance turning cart- 
wheels and flipflops inside me again. A 
lot of you have names, for instance, 
that conjure up all sorts of dreams in 
a fellow’s brain. Do you mind if I in- 
dulge some of them for a moment? 

Now tell me, how could you help 
wondering what a girl named Donna 


The pen-name, “Nemo,” 
to be used by the anony- 
mous author of “Hollywood 
Day by Day,” was first sub- 
mitted by Miss Marguerite 
Kelly, 10 Cottage Street, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
She is thirty-five and is em- 


ployed as a hotel telephone 


operator. She has never 
won any other contest. She 
cares for her father, who is 
seventy-four and has been 
an invalid for many years. 
Miss Kelly receives the $100 
award. 


Belle might be like? Or Tyyne? Such 
an odd name; where did she get it? Or 
Zaira? (Aren’t you tall and dark and 
exotic-looking, Zaira?) I always loved 
the name of Sheila. (She’s from 
Santa Monica, too.) And Cornelia 
Katherine. I know she’s tall and 
stately, her hair is straight, unbobbed 
and she parts it in the middle, and her 
eyes are a slumbrous black. . . . But 
Brownie, who lives down in Tennessee, 
she’s different. She’s little and cud- 
dley and ail over the place. And the 
little Valdez girl from Texas. I don’t 
know why I think of her as small, too, 
and dark. She’s my Lupe Velez. Anna 
Russell, a lovely name of memories, 
from New York, and Yolanda, too, and ~ 
the euphony of Laurette Love. Can 
you blame a mere man for his fancies? 


H, Meta Rose—what a name for 

the stage or screen! And I loved 
the name of Chrystal, and Joy from Al- 
bany, and Isobel, from Brooklyn. Oh, 
well, I could go on forever. 

don’t dare rave about the girls 
who signed themselves “Mrs.” I’ve 
been around enough to know. And 
after what some of the boys called me 
I’m not just like that with them. If I 
were a girl I’d scream! As it is, I’ll 
light another cigarette, and begin read- 
ing your letters all over again. And, 
too, I’m due at Miriam Hopkins’ for 
dinner. Ah, what a girl! 

So . . . thanks again for the letters 
—and thanks again for the name. I'll 
be seeing you. 

Good-bye everybody! 


The New Movie Magazine, August, 1933 
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PRODUCTS 
WATER WAVE NETS 
FOR LOVELY WAVES 
At night or for sports keep your wave 
in place with this Rayon Water Wave 
Net with becoming ribbon tie pictured 


at right. Also a water wave net style 
with elastic. Pastel colors. 


SAVE THAT WAVE 
WITH A LORRAINE NET 
Whether your hair is bobbed or long, 
wear a Lorraine Hair Net and save 
your wave. Superfine though strong, 
and matching exactly all natural hair 
shades. All colors, grey and white. 
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REAL HUMAN RAI 


MUCH IN DEMAND 


MADE IN lorraine Colored Combs, for bag or bou- 


doir, have a lovely array of pastel colors: 
THE U.S.A. green, blue, pink, salmon, maize and or- ORCHID 
chid. Also pearl effects. Colors at right. [J 
=a. BLUE 


HARD RUBBER COMBS ARE 
STRONG AND DURABLE 


There are two much wanted colors in Lor- 
raine Hard Rubber Combs, the kind of 
which every woman needs several. Black 


med 
PEARL BLUE 


| | H and mahogany. Pocket, bobby, dressing “ig 
comb size. MAHOGANY (H.R.) 


Sold Exelusively at F. W. WOOLWORTH CO 5 and 10 Cent Stores 


SEPTEMBER 
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BEECH-NUT GUM 


Completes the Picture 


Its cool refreshing mint flavor 
and satisfying chewiness makes 
the use of chewing gum a real 
pleasure— for everyone— on all 
occasions. It is one of the most 


SEND FOR BEECH-NUT’S JIG-SAW PUZZLES 


Two beautiful and difficult Jig-Saw Puzzles 
are now ready—Rembrandt’s most famous 
painting, “The Night Watch” and Frans 
Hals, “The Civic Guard.” More than 175 
pieces in each puzzle. Send two inches from 
the metal band which unwinds with the 
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key when you open a pound of Beech- 
Nut Coffee — OR — five outside package 
wrappers from Beech-Nut Gum or candy, 
for each puzzle you wish to get. Ask for 
puzzle by its name. Address—Beech-Nut 
Packing Co., Dept. E, Canajoharie, N.Y. 


Beech-Nut Coffee—Freshness PLUS flavor. Rich, full-bodied, deli- 
cious—a rare flavor that defies imitation. High-vacuum packed to 
preserve freshness. Send your grocer’s name if he cannot supply out 
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pleasurable and beneficial of 
American habits. If you would 
enjoy the maximum of chewing 
gum satisfaction don’t just ask for 
“gum’’—say “BEECH-NUT GUM.” 


Deca: 
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Beech-Nut Gum cellophane wrapped 
to protect its fresh, wholesome flavor. 


